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BOOK II.—THE WILDERNESS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HOUNDS IN FULL CRY. 


Roger Scrooprr, after Clare’s sudden reappearance in the glen, had 
wearied of Tring. Hope had flamed for a moment that he had 
found the reason of Audrey’s hurried flight ; but Clare himself had 
destroyed the hope. It was plain enough that Audrey had not 
fled from her husband’s intrusion. Caprice alone could have taken 
her out of reach; and out of reach she must stay. He would 
take no step in search of a woman who was tired of their com- 
panionship, and had confessed as much in frenzied haste. 

With deliberate common sense he set about the business of 
forgetting her ; but life’s wheels dragged, rusty and slow. He was 
impatient of his folly, when every brake and upland recalled her 
memory—when he lost interest in rod and gun, and the keen savour 
of windy heights. 

‘ Merrilees,’ he said, one morning, ‘ can I trust you to look after 
Bimbo for a week or two? He’ll miss me.’ 

“You're going away, sir ?’ 

*Yes—if you can pack a bag, and get the trap round to catch 
the five train at Caisterby.’ 

“It can be done, if it’s got to be done. Most thingscan. But 
it will be what you might call a narrowish sort of squeak.’ 

Scroope, in his mood of stubborn discontent, did not know why 
he weakened so stupidly after he had climbed into the dog-cart, 
with Merrilees beside him, to drive the trap back to Gayle. 

~*Tll take Bimbo with me, after all. Get down and bring him.’ 
‘And miss the train at Caisterby ? ’ 
‘If it must be—yes. He cried like a month-old pup when I 
said good-bye. I’d better take him.’ 
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They caught the train with a minute to spare, and that night 
Scroope and Bimbo came to a country lonelier than their own. 
The lakeland mountains, austere in the grey-gold moonlight, 
seemed to crush the hamlet at their feet. The one light showing 
was strangely solitary, peeping up into the vastness of the fells. 

‘ Why, bless me, if it isn’t Mister Scroope,’ said the landlord, as 
Roger came into the inn-parlour. 

‘ Bless me, if it isn’t,’ laughed Scroope. 

‘ What’s happened to you all these years, if I might ask ?’ 

* Only two years, Peel.’ 

‘Well, they’ve seemed long, and I’m glad to see you back. 
And where’s your luggage ? ’ 

‘ Down at the station, all but the bag I’mcarrying. We tramped 
the five miles, Bimbo and I.’ 

William Peel, a guide once, before a fall on Helvellyn put an 
end to that fine craft, glanced shrewdly at his guest. ‘ You're 
looking lean and well-fettled, as if you were ready for the crags.’ 

‘So I am—and for supper, the minute you can get it on the 
table. There’s the same old hungry breeze across the moor.’ 

Peel rubbed his chin reflectively. ‘The wife will do her best ; 
but there’s not much to boast about in the house. You gave us no 
warning, you see.’ 

‘ Sandwiches and a glass of ale will do.’ 

Already Scroope was back in the old days whose ritual he had 
known so well. Peel and the good wife were always pessimistic 
about the hospitality they could offer, and both relished humility 
in a guest’s demands. It seemed to whet their ardour. 

‘Oh, we can give you as much as that, if it will do,’ said 
Peel, as he crossed to the kitchen. 

When the meal was finished—brown trout, and grouse, and 
shoulder of beef, with a stout cheese for rearguard—William Peel 
hovered round the table, with earnest protests that they could have 
done much better if they had had warning of Scroope’s coming. 

Scroope passed a little jest with Bimbo as they went out together 
into the moonlit night. ‘If they’d done better, lad, where would 
we two be? We're both of us half asleep already.’ 

He filled a pipe lazily, and lit it, and watched the red moon peer 
down into a swarthy gash across Helvellyn’s face. Clear from the 
past, memory returned of a day when three of them, roped together, 
had all but gone scummering down the gash, food for the rocks 
below. They had won through. 

But he had been in good heart then, care-free and alert. After- 
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wards had come the loss of Storrith, the nagging wear and tear of 
wondering whether he could keep even Gayle’s roof over his head, 
and pay Merrilees his wages. Audrey, too, had failed him. Some 
inner dread was beginning to whisper to him, over and over again, 
that he was a broken man. 

He glanced at old Helvellyn, and the years behind put a firm, 
kindly grip on him. He was himself. Lands might go, and all 
else. To-morrow there were mountains to climb. 

‘Home, Bimbo,’ he said, sharply. 

The dog almost spoke in his eagerness, but Scroope checked him. 
‘Home to the crags, I meant,’ he finished. 

The next day his luggage came in Peel’s ancient cart that 
had threatened for time out of mind to break to bits, but never 
kept the promise. The day after, Scroope was up Helvellyn, 
pitting himself against the mountain’s infinite and subtle perils ; 
and at the brink of dusk he returned, muddy and tired and glowing 
with the old elation. A hot bath in the great wooden tub that was 
all the inn supplied for such ablutions—the supper—the cosy chat 
by the hearth afterwards, as Peel and he sat with their glasses on 
either side of the peat fire and talked of other days—all was as if 
there had been no break in his intimacy with this tavern sheltered 
by the savage peaks. 

If they dropped now and then into a silence longer than he 
cared for, Bimbo, close to Roger’s knee, would yap a quiet protest ; 
and after one of these reminders, Peel glanced at the dog with 
quizzical, dry humour. 

‘He’s got a queer name, and he’s a queerish sort o’ breed. 
Could you tell me just what he is ?’ 

‘Nobody knows. It’s all guess work, William. Most of him 
is wolf-hound, but there’s a lot of mixed ancestry besides. There 
was a mastiff in the family once, I fancy, and a stag-hound——’ 

‘What you might call a pedigree dog,’ chuckled Peel. 

‘Yes. The blood of all the best families in his veins. And, 
anyhow, he’s mine.’ 

With that he fell into seeing dreams among the crumbling peats ; 
and Bimbo, sensing his mood, roused himself suddenly and licked 
his face. 

This was the first of many such days and long, fireside evenings. 
Occasional guests would come to the inn, for the climbing, or on their 
way through the country ; and Scroope, though he laughedfat his 
own churlishness, resented their intrusion. He was always glad 
when he need talk to nobody at night except William Peel—and the 
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goodwife, who would come with her knitting after she had set things 
to rights in the kitchen, and would join in the talk at long intervals, 
letting fall some crisp, racy saying, or some local tale. Roger had 
lost nearly all that was worth having, and he asked for solitude, or 
for those who had been part of the good days before Lone Fir, 
away at Storrith, crashed to its end. 

Often he climbed alone, but sometimes he would take one or 
other of the guides, and together they would cover remembered 
ground. He was losing himself in rock-craft, as he had meant to 
do. The old, sufficing beguilement grew stronger with each week 
that passed. Storrith receded, like a dream gone by. Memory of 
Audrey Clare, when it stole into his thoughts, was banished. He 
was a cragsman, living for the perilous toil that was life and 
heartsease. 

Intrusion came, in a way subtle and unexpected. William Peel 
told him one evening that hounds were to meet next morning 
outside his inn, and Scroope asked nothing better. Hunting had 
been part of the old days, too, and he was in trim for the hardship 
asked of all true followers to lakeland hounds. 

Soon after dawn the inn-front was in a ferment. This meet of 
fox-hounds was of no usual, social sort. Roger warmed to its 
simplicity—the rough pack, the unhorsed followers, Peel’s cheery 
greeting as he went to and fro, carrying a tray of brimming mugs. 

‘Put a lining of John Barleycorn inside you, friends,’ he 
laughed, ‘ to keep out this darned, misty cold.’ 

The breakaway to the day’s business followed soon, and Scroope 
took hoid again of its grim, tireless spirit. In the lowlands, men 
who rode to hounds regarded the fox almost with affection, as 
offering them the sport they relished. To thelakeland folk, Reynard 
was a foe so truculent, so treacherous and sly, that he was an outlaw 
accursed since tradition’s dawn. 

There was never a year when he had not roamed the fells at 
lambing time and taken red toll. What the rat was to their home- 
steads—what stoats and weazels were about the pastures—he was 
this, multiplied a hundredfold, to all who won a livelihood from 
sheep-fending up the lakeland hills. The affair at issue between 
Reynard and pursuit was a feud so ancient and embittered that he 
had learned a bottomless guile. He knew he would find as little 
quarter given as he had shown the lambs, when he licked his 
crimson jaws about the spoil. 

All this was instinct in the men’s faces when hounds found a 
scent in Peel’s second pasture, climbing the foot of Helvellyn. 
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From the start they were out, not for pastime, but with intent 
to kill. 

Bell-mouthed and with swaying sterns, the mixed pack swept the 
lower slopes, was checked for a moment, then broke again into a 
lively chorus. It was plain enough now why no one came mounted 
to the chase. Surely, as of old, the scent ran up to the rusty 
brackens on the higher slopes; with the same certainty it circled 
wide to the rocky wilderness beyond. 

The mists had drifted into tattered spume along the wind’s trail. 
They could see their quarry now, a lithe blotch of brown moving 
nimbly in the sunlight. He was so close that they marked him, 
where he slunk into his earth among the boulders. 

While hounds were in full tongue, restless and turbulent, about 
the lair that reeked of fox, old Benjamin Postlethwaite came up 
with a fox-terrier, small and eager. The dog’s body, smooth- 
haired, was patterned by the healed wounds he had taken in other 
escapades, and every nerve was alert, to go down into the rocks 
again and add further laurels to his record. 

What happened in the silence underground none of the watchers 
knew. It was an age-old mystery, this gift of the terrier for ousting 
a fox, who could make mincemeat of him by direct attack. 

Hounds were whining now, impatient of the do-nothing. The 
lean-bodied dalesmen, hard as whip-cord, waited. Then, suddenly, 
a red-brown streak of devilment bolted from the rocks, and hounds 
were on him. 

Into the midst of it presently a little, white terrier came, with 
a few red wounds on his body. Benjamin Postlethwaite picked 
him up and laughed. 

‘ There’s one fox less in lakeland—thanks to you.’ 

They got about the day’s journey again, huntsmen and hounds, 
and presently they struck another scent, keen in the nostrils of the 
pack. It took them half up Helvellyn, and then a wilderness of mist 
drove from a gully and hid them from each other, so that hounds 
and foot-followers were lost and scattered in a friendless loneliness. 

Scroope stayed where he was. There was nothing else for a 
common-sense man to do. On one side was the steep gully that 
had sent them the mist which fleeced everything except a yard of 
ground in front. On the other was a precipice, dropping sheer to 
& place of strewn boulders that were no feather-bed to break a 
man’s fall. 

From somewhere—whether near or far, he could not tell; 
for, with confusion of sight, had come bewilderment of other 
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senses—the whine and baying sounded of hounds who feared little : 
else except the mist. The huntsman’s horn sounded in a forlom | Aud 
hope to bring order out of chaos. Roger again could hazard no Sero 
guess how near it was. with 

Then he heard Benjamin Postlethwaite’s voice talking to a that 
crony beleaguered with him cloze at hand. him 

‘It may lift soon, as you say, Daniel ; but, then, you were always bees 
one of the hopeful sort. If it rained brimstone, you’d be sure 
treacle would follow, just because you needed them both for your brol 
special ailment.’ y whi 

* My ailment lets me follow hounds with the best—and has done ask 
for a score years or two.’ yen 

‘Oh, ay.—As for the mist, I’m of the cautious breed. It may dull 
lift about noon to-morrow. I know a few of Helvellyn’s tricks by Birr 
now. It will be coldish, Daniel, while we spend the night here.’ s 

Scroope heard Postlethwaithe’s terrier yap and growl in protest in | 
at the winding-sheet drawn over him. Like the hounds, he dreaded 
the mist’s chill abnegation, the long waiting time. Then Daniel's too, 
voice came, muffled as through cotton-wool. mol 

‘ What’s all this gossip of a stranger woman in your house ?’ wor 

‘She came out o’ nowhere, as you might say, asking if we had a 
room to let for the next few weeks. She’s money enough and to 
spare, but she’s lonely, somehow. The wife, in her fanciful way, : 
says she’s sick with love for somebody she can’t have. But Jus 
I say that all she wants is the nip of our ancient winds, and plenty 
of good porridge.’ not 

‘And you get no nearer to learning who she is and where she hot 
came from ? ’ asked the other, with a dalesman’s dry curiosity. = 

‘Not we, though the missis is a very fair hand at probing onl 
secrets out. All the stranger said was that she wanted to be right out slo 
of the world, and she’d been told we took in visitors now and then.’ Ted 

‘And she’s young, you say? It seems queer she should want 
to bury herself in a lone spot like yours.’ - 

‘It does; but there it is, and likely we’ll never be a penny the 
wiser as to what’s brought her to the place.’ 

Scroope’s whole attention was strained on the gossipers, mist- go 
hidden, but near. The great adventure had opened out again, and ; 
the will to forget, cherished through long weeks, was swept aside mt 
in one headlong moment. It was plain that he had been guided to of 
old haunts for one reason only—to find Audrey in this unlikeliest 
corner of the world. There was more than blind chance in it. to 
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Everything that Postlethwaite had said made it plain that 
Audrey was seeking a privacy more secluded than Tring could give. 
Scroope recalled sharply every word and detail of his last meeting 
with Adrian Clare. He had believed the man when he protested 
that he had not been near Tring for months. He did not believe 
him now. Audrey had not failed him from caprice. She had gone 
because she feared her husband’s ceaseless pursuit. 

Warmth flooded Scroope’s life again, here in the eerie stillness, 
broken only by a fugitive, half-deadened summons of the horn, by 
whimpering of hounds and muffled calls of men to each other, 
asking when the mists would lift. Audrey was at Upper Scar 
yonder. This time he would not let her go, on any pretext. Whata 
dullard he had been not to guess what she meant when she had left 
Bimbo in his charge. It was a plain message that she would return 
in her own good time, and that meanwhile she trusted his faith 
in her. ‘ 

Well, Bimbo was waiting for him at theinn. There was guidance, 
too, in the impulse that had prompted him to bring the dog. To- 
morrow they would go together to Upper Scar. His heart was in 
working trim once more, alive and eager. 

Postlethwaite’s voice sounded from below. ‘It’s lifting, Daniel.’ 

‘Didn’t I say it would ?’ 

‘You hoped as much, but I wouldn’t call that prophecy. It’s 
just your luck.’ 

The wind, a sobbing piper for the last hour, had found a stronger 
note. It rose in great gusts that fluted up the corries like gigantic 
hounds in cry, driving the mists into tattered companies that fled 
amain, letting the wet, green lands come through. Soon there were 
only wisps of grey, floating veil-like on the tops, and the far 
slopes of Helvellyn were a maze of blue and purple, threaded by 
ted sunlight. It was as if a great rainbow held all the land in thrall. 

There was no more hunting, except for lost hounds; and that 
was an occupation lasting till the edge of night. 

Peel was waiting at the inn-door when his guest returned. 

*You’re looking tired and happy, Mr. Scroope. You've had 
good sport ?’ 

‘The best ever heard of, William. Put lots of kettle-water 
into the old tub you call a bath, and tell your wife I’ll eat her out 
of house and home.’ 

The next day he told Bimbo that they were going up the hills 
together. 
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‘I think it’s home, lad,’ he said, quietly. 

Subdued excitement went with them both as they left the inn 
and climbed the screes till they reached the rough, twisting road 
that led to Upper Scar. Then Scroope’s pace slackened. Suppose, 
after all, she was hiding herself, not from Adrian’s intrusion, but 
his own? Where was his pride, to pursue a woman against her 
will? Yet, surely, he had the right to ask why she had left Tring 
without a word of why or wherefore. 

His thoughts ran muddled, like sheep trying to rush through 
a wall-gap all at one time. It was Bimbo who took the lead now, 
and ran forward ; for the master had said home in the voice that 
meant Audrey, and he was eager for the track ahead. 

They came round the sharp corner where the whin-bushes grew, 
and into sight of Postlethwaite’s farm, snug in a hollow of the 
uplands. Roger knew at last—if he had ever doubted it, or tried to 
doubt—that, deep under the deeps, nothing mattered except Audrey. 
And she was there at the farm, almost in reach of his hand. 

A trim little figure came down from the house and stepped 
down the track to meet them. Bimbo raced forward, checked 
suddenly, with drooping tail, and whimpered. So Roger under- 
stood that another hope had gone down the east wind of adversity. 
If it had been Audrey, she would be half-smothered by this time in 
caresses. Bimbo was not prone to half-measures. 

He stood by the roadway side and watched her pass. She was 
all that Postlethwaite had said—too young and slender for the 
grave, tearless grief she carried. 

He was sorry for the moment, with the old, ready sympathy 
for ailing folk. Then his heart went hard as a stone, forgetting 
even Bimbo, whimpering, as he rubbed against his knees. What 
devilry had brought this chit of a girl to Postlethwaite’s farm, to 
mock him? She was not Audrey Clare. 

In evil mood he returned with Bimbo to the inn, and began 
to pack. 

‘You're not leaving us all on a sudden ?’. asked Peel’s wife, 
coming in to dust the room and finding him on his knees beside a 
gaping rucksack. 

‘I must. I’ve had a long holiday, and now Gayle’s needing me.’ 

‘Gayle? I thought you owned Storrith—the big house they talk 
of, where the ghosts live—to those who believe in such-like trash.’ 

‘I used to live there,’ said Roger, with an odd, quiet smile. 
‘ Now I’ve a little house named Gayle, and it’s calling me.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE DUCK SHOOTING. 


WueEN Scroope reached Caisterby, late that afternoon, and was 
glancing round the station-yard in search of a trap to be hired, he 
was hailed by a friendly voice. 

‘They told me you were away, Roger,’ said Blamire, ‘ and not 
likely to be back till Lord knew when. Merrilees is meeting you, 
of course ? ’ 

‘I am a bundle of whims these days, and didn’t know till this 
morning that I was for home.’ 

‘Get in beside me,man. You’reagodsend. Yes; there’s room 
for your baggage, too. It’s a roomy sort of gig.’ 

They drove through Caisterby’s hunched, narrow streets, and 
out into the highlands, greying fast toward dusk. Bimbo was 
tucked between their knees, and he and they were silent with their 
thoughts till they passed the second milestone. 

‘ There’s been trouble since you left Gayle,’ said Blamire, at last. 

‘ We were born to it, Rob; so you can put off your death-bed 
manner. It doesn’t fit you. Is Gayle burnt down, or what ?’ 

‘Gayle stands. So does Storrith.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

Blamire glanced at the young moon, silvering the desolate, 
dusk-grey lands. It was not easy to speak of what had happened. 
It touched his shame that Jess had sold herself for the old dream of 
owning Storrith. It probed into his old allegiance to friendship— 
Roger’s and his—that he should have to lift a gravestone from 
memories best left unstirred. 

‘You remember Adrian Clare ? ’ 

‘Yes, by God,’ said Scroope, with sudden vigour. ‘A tadpole 
of a man.’ 

‘He was driving along Storrith Lane—not long before you left 
Gayle, I believe it was—and Jess was in the roadway. Wee Scroope 
had just helped her into the trap, with the nurse and child beside 
her, when Clare—who seems to be many kinds of fool—swung 
round the corner and crashed straight into them.’ 

Scroope’s interest was sharpened. The gravity in Rob’s voice, 
his reluctance to go on with the tale, suggested more than he could 


grasp just yet. 
‘Clare is the sort who would. There—there was no one killed 2 ” 
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‘No one really hurt, except for the shock. Atleast they thought 
not at the time.’ 

Roger could only surmise that Jess was a victim of the accident 
—that her life was in danger, maybe. He was sorry, in some 
unexpected way. Her treachery had been so abysmal that nothing 
in life could have bridged it; but the shadow of death gave him 
firm footing already across the gulf, as it had done to many folk 
before his time. 

“It may not be as bad as you think,’ he said, remembering how 
Blamire and his sister had been close comrades in the days that 


seemed incredibly remote. ‘Jess was never one to give in to | 


weakness. She’ll be up and about again before the year’s out.’ 

‘She is up and about now—but the child’s not.’ 

Again Blamire glanced over the moor’s grey forlornness. 
Anxiety, emotion, a sense of peril close at hand, had burdened him 
for many a week. 

“It’s good to have you back, Roger,’ he said by and by. ‘I’ve 
needed you.’ 

As they went forward, up hill and down slack, the lamps throwing 
ruddy gleams across the wastes ahead, Blamire told the story. 
The child that Wee Scroope doted on—almost to madness—had 
evidently taken some hurt when it was thrown into the roadway 
by Clare’s heedless driving. Nothing was broken outwardly, the 
doctor said, but he was baffled. Convulsion followed convulsion, 
and only Wee Scroope now believed the child could live. 

“When he goes, Roger, I’ll not answer for the dwarf, poor lad. 
Fatherhood tamed him amazingly—but, when that rope breaks, 
Lord help him.’ 

As they neared the cross-roads, Scroope suggested that he should 
get down, leaving his baggage on the roadside to be retrieved to- 
morrow. He and Bimbo would walk the few miles down to Gayle. 

“Not on your life, Roger,’ said Blamire. ‘I’ve wanted you 
far too long not to put you down at your own door when you do 
return.’ 

A strange heaviness was on them as the horse went forward, 
trot and jog. They were fond of Wee Scroope, from some old 
habit of compassion for his loneliness and great infirmity. Both 
knew the dwarf’s tenacity for love or hate. It was true that, if 
his boy went, he would revert to savagery, fiercer and less restrained 
than in the days when he was No Man’s Brat, lying atop the heather 
with his visions. 
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‘He has had so little a time of pride—pride in the house and 
heir,’ said Roger, suddenly. ‘ And he dreamed of it so hard.’ 

Blamire growled assent, as they swung down to Lanty Water, 
where the track ran level with its brimming flood. And now the 
horse stood stock-still between the shafts. He would not budge. 
It seemed he dared not. No breeze ruffled the lake, no wisp of 
mist hid its austere, cold depths, that mirrored a grey-blue sky, 
with a sickle moon perched up among dim stars. A little, fluting 
ery roamed from bank to bank—the cry of some helpless thing, 
drowned once when Lanty was in evil mood. 

It was said that this cry, seldom heard, only came at an hour 
when the lake showed its buried ruins; and, remembering old 
folk-tales, they looked down into the water’s depths. They saw a 
dismantled village—roofs gaping, and walls all awry, and dead, 
black stumps of trees that once had burgeoned to give leafy 
shelter to homesteads long since dead. They saw, too, a little 
belfry-tower, heard its one bell ring up with clear, insistent 
summons. 

‘Tradition is no liar, after all,’ said Blamire, after a vain 
attempt to get the horse forward. ‘All the years I’ve known 
Tring, I’ve tried to glimpse the ruins there, and never could. I’d 
begun to think it an old wives’ tale.’ 

‘It is not that. The broken village there is real enough.’ 

‘Why can’t one see it, then, in clearer lights than this ? ’ asked 
the other, testily. 

‘It’s a trick of Lanty’s. She’s full to the brim with guile.’ 

Blamire’s nerves, steady enough as a rule, were set to a keen 
edge. The horse that would not budge—the little cry across the 
water, mingling with the belfry’s call—the lurking dread that had 
no shape, yet seemed to have long, sinewy arms, striking cold 
about a man—all made for a panic hard to cope with. 

And, now, the horse began to draw unwillingly towards Lanty 
Water, and Scroope reached over suddenly, snatched reins and 
whip from Blamire’s muddled hands, and did not spare the lash. 
The trap bounded forward, rocketting from side to side of a roadway 
none too broad. Twice they were all but broken against the rocky 
hillside, and once they skirted Lanty’s brim by inches; but they 
won through at last. 

As they climbed the steep rise to Gayle, that brought the 
horse’s runaway gallop almost to a standstill, they still felt the 
drag of Lanty Water, as if its nameless terror pursued them still, 
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lusting to draw them back. Bimbo whined piteously, and would 
not be comforted. 

‘ Forgive me, Rob,’ laughed Scroope, as he handed the reins to 
him again. ‘I knew what Lanty could do when she was in her 
tantrums. You didn’t.’ 

Merrilees, when they came to Gayle, had stepped outside for a 
breath of the soft, night air and a glance at the moonlit hills. 
Scroope could not understand why the man drew away from him 
so sharply, till Merrilees got courage in hand again. 

‘ It happens to be you, sir, and not your ghost ?’ 

‘It happens that way.’ 

‘'You’ve come without warning, you see, and there’s been talk 
that folk have heard the Cry again. Lanty never cries in that 
way, except for a death.’ 

Scroope laughed carelessly. ‘I’m alive and hungry, Merrilees. 
So is Mr. Blamire. He’s dining and sleeping here to-night.’ 

‘ That’s news to me, Roger,’ protested Blamire. 

‘ True news, all the same. You’ve nobody to worry if you don’t 
return to-night. Where’s the sense in driving home through the 
moon-dusk and sitting down to a lonely meal at the end of it ?’ 

Blamire needed little persuading. He was tired of his own 
company and the perplexities that were clouding Wee Scroope’s 
life and his sister’s; and Roger was always a tonic to his rare 
moods of depression. 

As they lingered over dinner, pushing the wine across at lazy 
intervals, Blamire remembered how Merrilees had welcomed them. 

‘ They’re a queer, superstitious folk round Gayle. Your man’s 
plain fright when he saw you was comical. He believed in Lanty’s 
call.’ 

‘So did we not long ago,’ said Scroope dryly. ‘ So does everyone 
who’s heard it once.’ 

Rob glanced at the firelit glow about warm, panelled walls, at 
the ruby-hearted wine, the silver candlesticks on a table that 
Merrilees had ordered with scrupulous care. It seemed that across it 
all a dank air drifted, threaded by a crying voice. He, too, had 
heard Lanty’s call. 

He shook himself free of the memory. ‘I shall borrow a gun, 
Roger, if you’ll get up early and have a go at the wild duck. Lanty 
never scared them, at any rate.’ 

‘Once she did, for I saw it,’ said Scroope, with lazy challenge. 
‘T’d gone down to the Water to see what chance there was for the 
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fishing, and a school of duck was riding the narrows this side 
Tring Dell. A stiff breeze came up the lake and drifted them nearer 
Tring. Then two of them went under.’ 
‘Is that all the tale? Ducks have a habit of diving.’ 
‘Head-first, yes; but these two were dragged under. Their 
long, squawking necks were the last of them to vanish. After that, 
another couple went under, in just the same way; and the rest 


‘ of the school got up in whirring panic.’ 


‘They say there’s a whirlpool round about the spot.’ 

‘They say lots of things about the Water ; but nobody gets any 
nearer truth. Time and again I’ve seen duck resting over the 
fancied whirlpool, and only that once I saw them dragged under.’ 

‘Well?’ Blamire, warmed by good cheer, was practical and 
easy-going. Mysteries repelled him. ‘If you won’t have it that 
they dived, and deny the whirlpool, what’s your explanation ? ’ 

‘I’ve none, except what Merrilees means when he talks of 
“Lanty’s way.” I began to understand when I came to live 
neighbour to her in close earnest. She’s not just a stretch of water, 
Rob, but something human—superhuman, somehow—in her 
passions. She drowned a village once; and when she hears the 
church-bell ringing, in spite of all, she gets into her tantrums, as 
Merrilees has it.’ 

Blamire glanced shrewdly at him. ‘ You’ve had too much of 
Lanty. While we were all wondering what had changed you for 
the worse—if you'll forgive the candour—none of us guessed that 
Lanty had put her spell on you.’ 

‘None of you guessed,’ snapped Roger; ‘and now you have 
the secret.’ 

So Blamire knew that the secret still eluded him ; for Scroope’s 
seeming downrightness was elusive and unlike him. 

‘Let’s hope she’ll put her spell on the duck to-morrow,’ he 
saiddryly. ‘There’s no shooting in the world quite like it, after all.’ 

The prospect seemed less alluring to them both when Merrilees 
roused them next day, at an hour that might have been midnight, 
80 far as the chill darkness went. They shared a lamp-lit breakfast 
in taciturn aloofness, each blaming the other for this project that 
dragged a man half awake from bed to go out in search of wild 
fowl. Only Riff was truly eager, for he guessed what was in the 
doing. Merrilees understood all about this mood, and had pre- 
pared for it with subtle lavishness. He fed them with dishes so 
enticing that warmth returned, though the window-panes were dark 
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and rimed with needle-frost. And, presently, when they stepped 
out into the nipping air, and picked their way through a gloom 
lit only by faint starshine, all seemed suddenly worth while. 

* Pity the poor folk a-bed,’ chuckled Blamire, the boy in him at 
play. ‘They’re missing the taste of a winter’s dawn.’ 

‘They are,’ agreed Roger—‘ and we’re enjoying the raw of it. 
What made you think of this confounded duck-shooting ? ’ 

Blamire only laughed, though he longed more than ever to get 
at Roger’s secret. It was hindering his keenness—spoiling his 
temper—and it was all a pity, somehow. 

They went together down the track that led past Wastehope 
Spinny, blacker than the night itself. A fox was barking some- 
where in its dim recesses, and Riff, close at his master’s heel, 
growled restlessly, though fox-hunting was no legitimate affair of 
his. Then they came, in the vague, soft starlight, to the long 
pasture that sloped to Lanty’s margin. 

Scroope had the way of wild duck by heart, so far as Lanty 
Water was concerned. He posted Blamire under a little thor- 
thicket, its leafless branches thick enough to hide him. A gorse- 
covered hillock, lower down, gave him the like shelter. Then they 
waited. 

Little wisps of red began to strike up into the black sky. The 
starshine vanished. A bitter, step-dame’s wind blew shrill 
against the advancing dawn, biting to the marrow. They 
waited in grim silence, the three of them, except that Riff whined 
now and then from sheer impatience, till Scroope put a hand about 
his muzzle, bidding him be still. 

Then, at last, the sun’s fingers took a rosier grip of the hills 
beyond Tring Hollow. The peevish wind died out. Stray clouds, 
grey a moment since, grew ruddy. And the music they had waited 
for arrived. 

A swish of wings, low and far off at first, came nearer and nearer. 
The duck, twenty strong or more, were flighting to their play-and- 
feeding-ground on Lanty Water. Rob’s gun barked twice. Scroope 
let two barrels go. Then, again, they waited. Each knew that he 
had brought down a right and left, but they might be wounded 
only. Duck could carry a great weight of shot and still have 
strength to run for shelter. The temptation to Riff to retrieve 
them, dead or alive, was almost beyond bearing; but he was 
trained like his master to the needs of flight-shooting. 

All three kept rigid cover till again a distant murmur sounded 
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from another quarter of the sky. This time a smaller flock came 
into view, dark against the pearl-grey dawn; and once more the 
guns took toll. The untouched birds, like those of the first company, 
whirled fast and high into the upper spaces till they were no more 
than specks in the formless void. Ceaselessly crying—their lament 
low and raucous—they wheeled in far-flung circles that ended in 
the middle of the lake. They held great talk there with their 
brethren of the earlier flight, then fell to silence, riding the waters 
with a quiet intent and watchful. 

Scroope had long since forgotten yesterday and to-morrow. 
Blamire had been right when he said that life held nothing like this 
dawn adventure. The certainty that duck would come, punctual 
to time and place as the sun itself—the beguiling doubt as to 
the quarter from which the next flight would arrive—smell of 
the nipping dawn, and warmth of sharp excitement—these were 
sufficing joys. 

Still the birds came, in flocks big and little. Both men missed 
many an easy shot, and redeemed it by some long, forlorn-hope 
carry that found its mark. And out in the middle of Lanty Water 
a great school of duck had gathered by this time, wondering why 
one and another of their fellows had dropped in full flight. It had 
to do, of course, with gun-fire; but even their sharp eyes had 
detected no man’s presence. 

A red sun pushed his way up the craggy, eastern hills; and, 
after a long wait, the men left shelter by common instinct. 

‘ There’s no more doing,’ said Scroope, ‘ except for Riff.’ 

The retriever waited, curbing impatience that had galled and 
fretted. His whole body was a bundle of whip-cord desire, restrained 
and vehement. Old discipline held him back, and only that. 

‘Go find ’em, lad,’ snapped Scroope, releasing him from the 
long watch. 

Riff went on his errand with amazing quiet and speed. He 
left. the dead birds where they lay, and probed into every clump 
of whins and bracken for the wounded. These he brought to 
Scroope for quick despatch, while Rob picked up the killed. 

A glance at Lanty showed further spoil floating limply on its 
surface, and a call sent Riff in to gather them. The dead were 
retrieved simply enough ; but there was trouble with the wounded. 
These were sitting quietly on the water, winged, and past swimming 
out to join their brethren in mid-lake. Whenever Riff drew near 
one of them, it would dive headlong, and stay under water with 
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baffling patience, till the dog turned his attentions to the next, 
with the same result. Presently Scroope whistled the dog to 
shore, and took his gun up to despatch the wounded in the readiest 
way. 

The first duck he chose was treading water near the foam-line 
where Tring’s ravine disgorged its pent-up stream ; and, while he 
was lifting his gun, a swift thing happened. The bird did not 
dive, as it had done at Riff’s approach. It was drawn under— 
its craning neck the last seen of it before the Water drowned its 
death-cry. Then the other wounded seemed to be drawn from 
far and near into some channel of dire malevolence ; and there 
were no birds now to be retrieved. 

‘I whistled you out of it just in time, Riff,’ muttered Scroope, 
his gun still half-lifted. ‘Lanty would have been grinding your 
bones, too, by this time.’ 

‘It’s a whirlpool, of course,’ said Blamire, sharply—‘ nothing to 
make a song about. But I don’t wonder the Tring folk batten on 
old superstitions.’ 

“Nor I. I’m of the Tring folk nowadays.—Let’s get up to 
Gayle with our birds, Rob. We’ve had decent sport.’ 

‘So has your damned water,’ growled Blamire. ‘Give me the 
hill-tops, with a clean wind in front—and no guile behind.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
RETURN. 


Scroope, the next day, gave his guest the hill-tops he craved. 
They took Merrilees and Riff with them, and scoured the Gayle 
moors for grouse. Chance of a shot was hard come by, and the 
bag well earned, if scanty ; but they returned in tired, high spirits. 

Just as they came into the highway that led down to Gayle, 
they all but ran into a farmer, astride a rough-coated cob. He 
reined in sharply, then glanced down at Rob with curious intentness. 

* You’ve not had the news, then, Mr. Blamire ? ’ 

* What news ? ’ 

‘Nay, I’m not good at breaking such, but you ought to know. 
Wee Scroope’s child died, round about break o’ day, and they say 
the father’s like a madman.’ 

Blamire stood for a moment, dizzy and confused. He had 
known it must happen, one day soon; but the shock was not 
lessened by fore-knowledge. Then he got himself in hand again. 
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‘T'll borrow that cob of yours, William. You're near your 
own gate—but I’m a longish way from mine.’ 

‘Oh, and welcome. I fancy they’re needing you at Storrith 
yonder.’ 

When Rob had gone helter-skelter up the road, the farmer 
glanced shrewdly at Scroope. ‘One man’s meat is another’s 
poison ; but this death happens very conveniently for you, if I 
may say as much.’ 

‘How, William ?’ 

‘Well, cannot you see for yourself,’ said the other bluntly, 
‘that there’s only one life now ’twixt you and Storrith? Yester- 
day there were two. I’m sorry for Wee Scroope, of course, but I 
like the bright side of every picture.’ 

Scroope, well as he knew the man’s dour, practical outlook, 
glanced at him in astonishment.. For his own part, he was 
thinking of the dwarf, of his absorption, idolatrous almost, in his 
first-born. 

‘There’s no bright side to it for the father,’ he said curtly. 

‘That’s what I was coming to, if you’d let me. The man’s 
half-mad already, as I told you. Soon he’ll be altogether out of 
his wits—and he’s the sort to blow his brains out, or some tom-fool 
thing like that, if he’s driven too hard. Then you'll be back at 
Storrith, where you were meant to be.’ 

With a hard salute of farewell, he trudged up the road to his 
farm beyond the hill-crest. Scroope watched his burly figure 
disappear with a queer wonder that any man could be so thick of 
hide and soul. Then he turned for home, and a sharp stab of 
remembrance came when he reached the bend that gave him a full 
view of Storrith, gaunt and aged and grey. That had been home 
once. He had plucked the old love out of his heart, he had fancied. 
And there below him was his heart’s desire, its call poignant and 
clear. 

He had cared for Gayle; had tried, with desperate patience, to 
coax caring into love. All was shattered by this sight of Storrith, 
looking up at him with answering, passionate loneliness. Why was 
he held from the old, familiar ownership ? The draughty corridors 
—the ghosts that would not be still—he longed, with a bitter 
thirst of soul, to be home with the best and the worst of this gaunt 
cradle of his race. 

The farmer had gone uphill, but his words remained. There 
was only one life now between Storrith and himself. Scroope felt 
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the evil hope eating into his brain, and cast it out, and went down 
the windy track. He had not fallen so low, surely, as to count 
on dead men’s shoes. 

The next day, business connected with Gayle took him to 
Caisterby ; and, by choice, he walked over the tops instead of riding 
into the town. The black mood was settling on him more and more, 
and hard trudging over rough country was the best physic for that 
ailment. 

Surprise awaited him when he reached Caisterby. Acquaint- 
ances who met him in the narrow, storied streets went through 
the same performance—a sudden halt, a stare of question, followed 
by a laugh, as of relief. 

‘They’ve been saying through the town that you were ill, and 
likely to get worse,’ said the first he met. 

“Do I look it ?’ 

‘Well, no ; and the town will be glad. It has been saying the 
pleasantest, obituary sort of things about you. You seem to be 
popular.’ 

So it went on, till Scroope was glad, after his business was done, 
to be free of the busy streets and up the fellsagain. As he climbed, 
with long, unwearying steps, and reached the moors at last, the 
gusty breeze cleared his brain of the nagging question why Caisterby 
had fancied him three-parts dead, with the end near and sure. It 
was all so plain. Rumour that seeded like thistledown—and blew 
as lightly—had whispered that Wee Scroope of Storrith was lying 
ill, with no hope of recovery. The whisper, passed forward, had 
forgotten to say ‘Wee.’ They were slow to accept changes in 
Caisterby ; and Scroope of Storrith, for years to come, would mean 
himself, not the supplanting dwarf. 

Whether his surmise was right or wrong, he did not care. The 
question had nagged, and he had settled it to his own satisfaction. 
Yet, he was not satisfied. He knew himself irritable, out to find 
quarrels with life, and the disease was foreign to him. 

As he came by the sheep-washing pool on Callow Moor, an old 
man was gathering his flock home with the aid of a silent, rough- 
haired dog. And he glanced, too, at Scroope with astonishment 
that melted into a hard smile of greeting. 

“So you’re not dead or dying, Mister Scroope ? ’ 

‘I’m not sure, Thomas. Sometimes I think I’m both.’ 

* You were always one for a jest,’ cackled the shepherd, showing 
his toothless gums. 
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‘ Always,’ agreed Roger, dryly, as he swung up the moor again 
and into the sandy highroad that led past Storrith’s gate. 

Wee Scroope was standing there, a humped figure of dismay, 
his red mane blowing in the wind across bloodshot eyes that searched 
the road. 

The meeting was so abrupt that Scroope had no time to 
check his inner feeling. This brat of Eliza Daunt’s had been to 
him the lame dog of the parish, lonely and big with dreams. 
He had given him a hand-grip up life’s rocky stair, whenever that 
lucky sort of chance had come his way. 

He remembered these things now, and the dwarf’s reign at 
Storrith was forgotten. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said, reaching out for the man’s great, hairy paw. 

Wee Daunt held him with a grip that made him wince. ‘I was 
looking for a man named Adrian Clare. And you’ve come instead. 
I’m glad. You know what the little lad meant to me. And now 
he’s gone, as if the inside of my dreams was plucked away.’ 

‘Oh, I know,’ muttered Scroope. ‘ It’s cruel luck.’ - 

Tears coursed suddenly down the other’s uncouth face. There 
had been none to give him sympathy till now ; and it unmanned him. 
He poured his heart out, as a child might. Roger winced away 
from the vast, pathetic irony of what had chanced, set against 
what this crooked father had dreamed of the son who would grow 
tall and straight. 

Then Wee Scroope conquered his weakness. He grew still and 
tense, as he glanced up the highway. When he turned again, the 
light in his eyes was sombre and red as storm-dusk on the moors. 

‘ Adrian Clare came racketting up in his gig, and threw the child 
out. Just here where we stand, I told him it would have been a 
life for a life if he’d killed my boy. So now it’s a life for a life, 
at the end of things.’ 

Scroope put a hand on his shoulder. ‘It was only his damned 
carelessness—no worse than that.’ 

‘From the start he was the Black Dog to me. The very first 
time I saw him, when he laughed at my clumsy, Tom Tiddler’s 
way with a horse, I knew he’d leap to my shoulders.’ 

Again he glanced up the road, then at Roger. Grief had left 
him. He was possessed, body and soul, by this anodyne of hate 
that had driven sorrow out. No longer human, he seemed—as in 
the days when he had lain in the heather above Eliza’s cottage 
and feasted on dreams of Storrith—like some strong and ancient 
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goblin, born of the rocks and the bogs and the storm. He was 
pitiless, and quiet, and shrewd. 

‘ Adrian Clare has a wife in hiding down in Tring. He’ll come 
driving this way again, seeking her.’ 

‘ Not if he’s wise.’ 

‘ But he isn’t wise. He’s a fool.’ Wee Daunt already had the 
logical, cold precision of one far gone in madness. ‘ He’s so silly 
a fool that one day he’ll come prancing down the road. And I'll 
be waiting for him.’ 

There was something so final and unswerving in the dwarf’s 
purpose that Scroope attempted no persuasion. He might as well 
have tried to reason with a bull run mad. : 

When he left Wee Scroope, and came by and by to Tring, he 
had desolation, utter and complete, for company. For the first 
time in his life, Roger asked himself what was the use of it all— 
the growth into caring for an old house and lands—the struggle 
against loss of them, aching like a sullen tooth—the will to build 
some sort of content about him, yonder at Gayle. 

If the dwarf had found zest in his inheritance, there would have 
been something on the credit side of things. But the wee man 
had found no happiness. He had left that for good and all, when 
he got from his heather-dreams to ownership of Storrith. 

Roger, coming past Tring, with its silence of the water-wheel 
that once had driven busy looms, wearied of its dumb inaction. 
Poverty had taught him that sort of quietness, too. There was 
dignity and charm about the mossy mill-wheel, a haunting, soft 
regret that lingered round the broken dwellings. It had its appeal 
to those in rude prosperity ; but for him, a man broken as Tring’s 
roofs, its loneliness appalled and wearied the will to jog forward, 
keeping some sort of heart alive. 

Glancing into the ravine, he saw Audrey’s deserted cottage 
peeping through the leafless trees. He stayed for a moment on 
the brink of the rock-stair, and once again found understanding of 
the troublesome under-deeps that a man hides from himself at 
usual times. 4 

How he had longed to share poverty or Storrith with the runaway. 
With her, Gayle would have been enough. Storrith would be empty 
without her voice, her laughter, the touch of her hand at times. 

As he came by Lanty Water, the lake was lustreless and dumb. 
Tired of her stealthy rage, she had found unrighteous sleep. And 
Scroope went by, chilled by her loneliness and his. 
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‘ There’s sad trouble up at Storrith,’ said Merrilees, as he served 
Roger’s meal that night. 

‘ There’s trouble everywhere, it seems to me,’ snapped the master. 

‘I always liked Wee Daunt—Wee Scroope, I should say—and 
the pity is that he’s gone mad. I don’t blame him. To lose the 
little chap he doted on—and his wife cold as the east wind that bred 
her—it’s enough to make any man break loose.’ 

‘It is,’ said Scroope, with quiet dismissal. ‘I met him on the 
road just now.’ 

He lingered on with his after-dinner port, sipped at long in- 
tervals. Bimbo, crouched beside him, whimpered now and then to 
entice the master’s attention. Roger did not heed. The long, 
narrow windows, level with the garden, were open to the moonlit 
night—a night borrowed from the far-off spring, warm and soft 
and windless. He could hear the thrumming of pent-up waters as 
they plunged headlong into Lanty’s treacherous quiet. And his 
thoughts, beyond all guidance, were still with Audrey. 

He was not pitying himself. That low type of luxury made no 
appeal. He simply looked down the lane of these last years, 
marvelling in a cold, impassive way that a man’s luck could be out 
with such patient doggedness. All might have gone, if only Audrey 
had stayed ; but she, too, was lost. By and by he would find heart 
again. A man must. But he could find no way just yet. 

Across the stillness, out-of-doors, a harsh cry sounded, eager and 
challenging. Bimbo whined uneasily, and Scroope laughed at him. 

‘It’s the storm-cock, Bimbo. There'll be rain and wind 
to-morrow.’ 

They listened to the sharp, persistent joy in tempest soon to 
come. It rang like a clarion from the garden steeped in moonlit 

e. 
‘ Most else is broken, lad,’ laughed Scroope ; ‘ so let the weather 
go as well.’ 

Bimbo was not listening to the master now. He was intent on 
some far-off sound that reached him when the missel-thrush halted 
for a moment’s breathing time. All his lithe body was alert with 
expectation. Then, with a yelp and a running whine, he was through 
the open window-space and out into the night. 

Scroope did not follow. He was in the mood to believe that 
even Bimbo had grown tired of his ill-starred luck, and had forsaken 
him. He knew how absurd the fancy was, yet he humoured it. 
He was so wearied out by conflict with harsh odds that he ran to 
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meet troubles as the storm-cock was welcoming the next day’s 
tempest. 

Bimbo’s eager whine sounded near again. So one poor fool 
was staying with him to the last. Dogs had that sort of habit. 


The pity was that humans did not go to school with the four- | 


footed kind for masters. 

He whistled, and the dog came in, circuiting about with joy. 
Scroope expected no less than a hare in his mouth—Bimbo, apart 
from his outstanding merits, was a sad poacher—but he brought in 
no spoil. Then the dog was out again into the windless moonlight, 
with the storm-cock crying overhead. 

And then Roger thought that he, too, was going mad—like the 
red-headed dwarf who was waiting up yonder at Storrith for his 
enemy to come. 

Audrey Clare was standing in the lamplit window-space, with 
Bimbo gambolling about her like a puppy. Her eyes were full of 
startled joy, of a great eagerness held in check. Scroope had 
leaped to his feet, and they stood regarding each other for a moment 
of still, fathomless surprise. Then Roger was at her side. His 
grip, as he took her hands into his, was ruthless. 

* Why did you go ? ’ he cried, the bitterness of these past months 
asking the old question that had soured his life. 

* Because I did not trust myself. You were too dear.’ 

Her frank confession unsteadied his grim welcome. The brute 
hardness, the unfaith in Audrey and all women, were yielding 
already to the wistful candour of her voice, her brave, clear glance. 

‘ After our last meeting up the moor,’ she went on, ‘I knew 
you were too dear. It taught me more than I asked to Imow. 
And there was Adrian. So I went.’ 

‘Without a word.’ The bitterness leaped out again. 

“It must have been hard.’ 

* Hard?’ 

“TI almost turned back when I thought of you—left alone here 
at Gayle, thinking I hadn’t a heart. But I dared not turn. If! 
had come to tell you why I was going away, I—I shouldn’t have 
gone, dear. You were no safe guide, Roger. Your heart runs the 
way of mine.’ 

His grip was still harsher than he guessed, but Audrey did not 
wince. The very smart was welcome. All through the absence time, 
she had dreaded what her silence might do to Roger. He was not 
the man to cast a woman out of his heart and take her back again. 
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In spite of all, he had never cast her out. She knew it, as day- 
break knows the sun. 

‘Life has made a gypsy of me.’ She carried her tale forward 
with the same compelling frankness. ‘First I had to hide away 
from Adrian and my loathing—then from you, for another reason. 
You would never guess how much I wandered, fearing to stay too 
long in any place.’ 

Roger’s grip, eager and protective now, was no less harsh. 
‘Tell me,’ he said. ‘I’d forgotten your side of it all, while I 
hugged my own confounded troubles.’ 

‘Some were of my making.—Bimbo, be quiet—I nearly lost 
all the world, and I’m trying so hard to explain.’ 

The dog crouched, whining happily. Behind them, the moon’s 
keen silver-gold battled with the lamplight. The storm-cock 
shrilled from a sycamore’s leafless eyrie, waking the illimitable 
silence of the fells. 

‘It is good to be home,’ said Audrey, after a mute communion 
with the out-of-doors. ‘The country I fled to, Roger—out of your 
reach—was as wild as this, but lonelier. It needed you.’ 

_ In all things Audrey was as frank as a west wind blowing over 
wild hillspaces. She meant to bare her heart to him, in recompense 
for his tireless and astounding love. Faith in her could not have 
kept it bright. Her silence must have stifled that. Yet sorrow of 
the long months’ bitterness had not prevailed. He simply cared. 

‘No glen is remote nowadays,’ she said by and by. ‘ Mine was 
not. A butcher’s cart drove up yesterday, and a red-faced man got 
out. There was talk of mutton, and beef and pork, and a bargaining 
about prices—and then they gossiped, the farm-wife and he. And 
he said that all Caisterby was agog with news that you were dying.’ 

‘I ran into the middle of the gossip, only this morning. And 
I was dying, Audrey, though not in the way they thought.’ 

She was silent for a while, tasting the joy of that confession. 
Dire loneliness had bared their hearts, now it was ended. Whatever 
circumstance held for them in the future, they knew at least the 
futility of separation. 

‘When they said you were dying, it all grew soclear. Adrian 
had no right to me at all. There was only you for me—before 
you went away into—into the lone country. So I came, expecting 
to find Merrilees answer my knock—Merrilees, with a death-bed 
air—and you were there in the lamplight, Roger.’ 

* A dead man come to life.’ 
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‘Yes.’ Her laughter, soft and threaded through by sorrow, was 
her own. Roger had known it in the days that seemed long ago. 
* Your grasp tells me that.’ 

He released her, with quick compunction, and she stood back, 
regarding him with strange intentness. ‘If you guessed what 
to-day’s journey meant to me. The glen where I heard the news 
was twenty miles from Caisterby, on the side away from here, and 
my only chance of getting to you was to climb into the butcher's 
cart. Twenty miles of jog-trot—and always the dread that you 
might die without a good-bye from me—and then another journey 
from the town before I reached Tring. The maddening slowness 
of it—can you understand ?—the listening to every hoof-beat, 
and hearing it sound a dirge.’ 

* You cared like that ? ’ 

‘ And the relief, the wild, sheer relief, when I reached Gayle— 
how my steps lagged as I crossed to the door—how they lagged, 
Roger—and saw you at the table.’ 

She came and stroked his sleeve with the old, impulsive tender- 
ness. Both were silent, sharing long thoughts. Driven by the 
March winds of circumstance, they knew once again how useless 
separation was. He drew her to him, with a sudden passion of 
command ; and they stood there, together, forgetting every yester- 
day and all to-morrows. 

‘Tl not let you go a second time,’ he said at last. ‘ Once 
was enough for a lifetime, Audrey.’ 

‘That is true. You could not, dear.’ Again the fugitive mirth, 
sister to grief, sounded in her voice. ‘All the way over from 
Caisterby I was learning what it meant—if you’d gone out of reach 
for always. And I found you—so dear and living, Roger—and I 
shall stay, because—because there’s no help for it.’ 

The mists of his great loneliness still lingered. It was hard 
to believe that Audrey was here, confessing a love that few men 
captured in a world of barter and exchange—hard to credit that 
an hour since he had lacked the key-spring of his life, and thought 
it broken. Was she playing with him, after all—as Jess had 
done ? 

Audrey guessed the thought, and forgave—remembering that 
her flight had bred it. ‘I did not go quite without a message. 
I forgot that Bimbo could not speak.’ 

His last doubt went, and full life returned. Nothing mattered, 
except that Audrey had not failed him. The rest of the world 
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might dizzy to its fall, taking Gayle by the way—and all else, 
if one woman stayed. 

She read that thought, too, and yielded for a moment to his 

erness. Then, with quiet surety, she drew away again. 

‘It’s a long road we are taking, Roger. Can we trust each 
other ?’ 

Sharp understanding came to Scroope. Her vows, given to a 
mock-marriage, had no meaning for him; but to Audrey they were 
paramount. If only she stayed close—down there in Tring—he 
could wait, because she asked no less. 

‘We can trust. Just to have you back again—that is enough.’ 

She stroked his sleeve again with wayward beguilement. ‘ For 
to-day, yes—and for many a day, perhaps. I must be growing oid 
and wise, for I see it all so clearly. There will come times when 
nothing seems to matter—and they'll always be thick with peril. 
It—it will be hard to remember Adrian.’ 

‘T’'ll teach you to forget him,’ snapped Roger. 

‘So you break the compact at the start ?’ 

‘How could I help it? These dead months of waiting—and 
your coming, at the end of all. I’m only human.’ 

‘Would I have you less?’ she asked, provocative, tender, 
heart-happy. ‘And now I’m going down to Tring. Good-night, 
my dear.’ 

‘To Tring? The cottage will be like a vault after all these 
months.’ 

‘Will it? When I went away—it seems as far off as the Middle 
Ages—I gave that little maid of mine two commands. One was to 
board Bimbo with you. The other was to have fires in the cottage, 
as if I might come back any day. She is small, but faithful. I 
shall find all in order.’ 

‘You can’t be alone in the ravine. It’s desolate and haunted, 
child.’ 

‘The last months have been desolate—but Tring is home.’ 

In a strange silence, after he had drawn her cloak about her, 
they went out into the night, and down the field-track, and so to 
Lanty Water, sobbing in her sleep. When they reached the fringe 
of what all the daleside named The Pool—not daring to give it any 
other title—the sob gathered to a whimpering cry. A shrewd, 
wet breeze stirred the moonlit waters into little white horses of 
galloping foam. 

‘ Lanty is riding her ponies,’ said Scroope, drawing Audrey close 
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till they were past this corner that held eerie memories for both. 
The Pool did not draw them with compelling force ; but their feet 
dragged, and a nameless, chill dismay crept from the sleeping lake. 

The feeling left them when they were past its banks and 
began to climb the hill beyond. 

‘It is all superstition, Audrey. Lanty’s no more than a sheet 
of water, troubled by the big downfall from your glen. There’sa - 
whirlpool there, of course, and men have been sucked under ; but 
that is no haunting.’ 

‘Did I say that it was haunted ?’ she asked, with a wan smile, 

‘No, but we were both thinking it.’ 

‘ And both sure of it.’ 

A little cloud already shadowed their quick, keen joy in being 
together. When they reached the steps that led to Audrey’s cottage, 
the moon, shining straight down into the ravine, glinted on the 
brawling stream, the wet, misty roof. 

‘Good night, my dear,’ she said, giving him her hand. 

The place looked so friendless that Scroope protested. How did 
she know that there would be a fire, even? These country maids 
were as forgetful as wild colts. He would go with her to the farm 
above, and she could get a safe lodging for the night there. 

She checked him, and pointed to a soft, thin stream of smoke 
rising from the chimney-stack. ‘ One little maid hasn’t failed me. 
And I’ve Bimbo for a guard.’ 

Yet that seemed uncertain, when by and by she said good-night 
in earnest and went down the stair. Bimbo followed her, then raced 
back to Roger, and after that crouched half way up the steps, 
puzzled by the separate claims. 

‘Come, Bimbo,’ said his mistress. ‘ You can’t have us both.’ 

She turned in the flood of moonlight to wave a last good-night. 
Bimbo followed, still protesting, and Scroope waited till he saw her 
lamp flash out its signal that she had found all well indoors. 

Then he went slowly home to Gayle, his heart full of question 
that found no answer, of joy in a reunion that already had the sting 
of separation. And Lanty, as he passed the margin, whispered in 
her sleep. 

(Z'o be continued.) 
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MARK PATTISON. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN. 


In 1883 or 1884 a group of figures entering the Radcliffe Square at 
Oxford made a lasting mark on my mind. Mark Pattison, Rector 
of Lincoln, drawn in a bath-chair by a shambling menial, lay more 
like a corpse than any living thing I have ever seen. And yet 
there was a singular vitality behind that parchment-covered face : 
something powerful and repellent. Beside him walked his wife, 
small, erect, and ultra-Parisian : all in black with a black parasol— 
I did not know then how often Frenchwomen thus enhance the 
brilliance of a personality : still less did I know how few but French- 
women could doit. But there, plain to be seen for the least accus- 
tomed eyes, was the gift of style. No less plainly, her presence 
conveyed detachment from her convoy with an emphasis that 
absence could never have given. Either of these two figures alone 
would have arrested even the least observant eye: together, they 
presented dramatically the spectacle of an amazing marriage to 
which the world’s attention had already been called. For its 
incongruity had already tempted two novelists—and one a 
novelist of genius—to use these two figures as material, without 
stopping to consider what is due to a friend or to a host. Or, 
perhaps one should say, the domestic life of this great scholar roused 
such feelings in George Eliot and in Rhoda Broughton that they 
produced in fiction most unkindly studies of the man at whose 
table they had often sat—under whose auspices, indeed, they had 
been received in Oxford society. Miss Broughton, who lived in 
Oxford, knew well that the university would instantly take the 
elderly husband in ‘ Belinda ’ for a portrait of the Rector of Lincoln, 
though it is no more than the coarse caricature of a miserly old 
curmudgeon of a pedant who slave-drives his wife. She can hardly 
have been surprised when the doors of Lincoln were closed against 
her: still, it was possible for her to say that Mark Pattison need 
not have fitted on the cap. But the case of George Eliot was 
different. When she wrote ‘ Middlemarch ’ her fame stood as high 
as that of any novelist then living: she took herself very seriously, 
and presumably reckoned up the implications of what she was doing 
when she gave to Dorothea’s husband the name of Mr. Casaubon. 
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The Rector of Lincoln’s most important book was Isaac Casaubon’s 
Life: George Eliot had labelled her libel. 

In the days when people rediscover George Eliot, as they have 
rediscovered Trollope, and begin again to read ‘ Middlemarch,’ 
helpful writers will, no doubt, remind them that Casaubon is a 
portrait, and they will probably come to believe that Mark Pattison 
was ignorant of the wisdom of the Germans—though his writings 
teem with German quotation: and that he was a mere pedant, 
obscurely conscious how superficial was his grasp on knowledge 
and dimly afraid lest he should be found out by the wife whom he 
used as a secretary. Now, the last thing that Mark Pattison feared 
was to be found out: he grew in pride and confidence of his attain- 
ment ; he turned over his intellectual possessions as a miser might 
handle his hoard; and like a miser spared neither himself nor 
others in the constant study to increase them. 

As for the partner in this marriage, she must have felt that she 
was slave-driven, and must, I think, have allowed her feelings to 
become known to Miss Broughton and George Eliot. But she re- 
sented fiercely the printed lucubrations of the two ladies who took 
on themselves to be her partisans. It was ‘an unpardonable offence’ 
to mention ‘ Middlemarch ’ to her: so writes Sir Charles Dilke, her 
second husband, and he quotes her saying that, so far as she could 
make out—for she refused to read the book—‘ Casaubon was much 
more to be pitied than Dorothea.’ She might have put it that 
George Eliot’s Dorothea was a fool who married a sham. Now 
Emilia Strong had married Mark Pattison for reasons not unlike 
those ascribed to Dorothea: ‘Here was a man who could under- 
stand highly the inward life and with whom there could be some 
spiritual communion. . . . The union which attracted her was 
one which would deliver her from her girlish subjection to her 
own ignorance, and gave her the freedom of voluntary submission 
to a guide who would take her along the grandest path.’ It 
would be her duty to study that she might help him the better 
in his great works. There would be nothing trivial about their 
lives. 

The day certainly never came when Mrs. Pattison thought that 
her husband was not worth helping. As Lady Dilke, in the maturity 
of her powers, after experience of the most cultured society in 
many European countries, she spoke of him as ‘ the only really 
learned man she had known.’ While she was his wife, though she 
must have been much more fully aware than her novelist friends 
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that he was an exasperating, exacting, and selfish valetudinarian, 
her life with him assuredly never seemed to her trivial. It is quite 
true that even when she was fully launched upon work and study 
of her own he imposed on her drudgery for him to such a degree 
that she crippled herself with arthritis; yet I expect that the 
detachment of which I was conscious more than twenty years after 
their marriage produced itself slowly. It is possible, even probable, 
that it may have sprung from more than a mere weariness ; that 
she did not accept the ideals to which he had given himself. She 
may well have thought them selfish as the miser’s. But there 
never can have come from her—for she was supremely intelligent— 
the suggestion that he was in any sense a disappointed man. The 
mummy that I saw wheeled past me there, inert and to all seeming 
lifeless, glowed with intense inward fire. He could write, in that 

very year when he knew himself stricken and condemned : 


‘I have never ceased to grow, to develop, to discover, up to the 
very last ; while my contemporaries who started so far ahead of me 
fixed their mental horizon before they were thirty-five, mine has 
been ever enlarging and expanding... . 

‘I can truly say that daily converse with the poetry and litera- 
ture of all times, ancient and modern, has been to me its own 
sufficient reward ; on this very day—New Year’s Eve, 1884—I can 
read Sophocles with greater delight than I ever did... . 

‘ There seems to have fulfilled itself for me that adage of Goethe 
which when I first came upon it appeared a mere paradox : 

Was man in der Jugend wiinsche 

Hat mana im Alter die Fiille. 
Of that which a man desires in youth, 
He shall have in age as much as he will.’ 


And indeed some letters of his written in his last years convey 
a sense of power which I do not gain from the reprinted essays, 
work of his physical prime—if this strange creature ever had a 
physical prime; perhaps even more than his two principal writings, 
the ‘ Life of Casaubon’ and the ‘ Life of Milton,’ they seem to 
justify the opinion held of him by his contemporaries. 

A rough measure of that may be given by the fact that Leslie 
Stephen gave to Mark Pattison sixteen columns in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’ as against three allotted to Liddell. Both 
men spent their whole life in the service of Oxford: Liddell was 
increasingly conspicuous, and as Dean of Christ Church and Vice- 
Chancellor attained to seeming the University’s perfect figure-head. 
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Pattison was increasingly withdrawn from all activity, even in his 
own small college: and of the two heis now by far the less remembered. 
Yet it seems unlikely that anybody will ever interest himself in the 
life of Dean Liddell: whereas I think there will always be some 
stray student attracted to the personality of the man whom Rhoda 
Broughton so detested and whom George Eliot despised, and who, 
little regarding loves or hates, set down in his posthumously published 
Memoir the history of his own intellectual life. 

His father, who had been a commoner of Brasenose, was an 
evangelical parson in Yorkshire and chaplain to the Duke of Leeds. 
It was ‘assumed from the cradle upwards’ that Mark Pattison, 
the eldest of ten children (of whom the youngest daughter became 
notable as ‘ Sister Dora’), was to go to Oxford and to be a Fellow 
of a College—Oriel for choice. Oriel and Balliol were reported by 
Lord Conyers Osborne, son of the Duke, to be ‘the two prison 
houses,’ where young men were actually made to work, says Mark 
Pattison; and his father, who ‘must have read Debrett at that time 
more than the Bible,’ decided that Oriel was the more genteel. So 
to Oriel in 1832 went the student. Newman was then one of its 
tutors, but the evangelical Mr. Pattison had no guess of what that 
name was to mean. 

Nobody ever went up to the University with more eager antici- 
pations than this country-bred boy from the Yorkshire moors; 
and nobody was ever more sadly disappointed. ‘I was highly 
nervous and delicate, and having never been at school had not had 
sentiment or delicacy crushed out of me,’ says the Memoir. This 
does not mean that he had been brought up a milksop: he rode 
to hounds, he had the taste for outdoor life, he had laid the founda- 
tions for a long love of angling ; but he had had no companions except 
his sisters—eight of them—and the sons of the village cottagers. 
‘Comradeship was the thing I had most longed for.’ But he had 
looked forward to joining ‘an ardent band of fellow-students— 
an honourable company of rivalry in pursuit of knowledge.’ It 


was difficult for him to comprehend ‘why men should flock toa | 


university not to study’: and not understanding ‘the want of 
conformity ’ between himself and others of his age, he blamed his 
‘successive failures to establish a good understanding with one 
after another’ on some shameful defect in himself. ‘I felt 
humiliated and buffeted . . . and developed a self-consciousness 
so sensitive and watchful that it came between me and everything 
I said and did.’ 
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Boyish unhappiness has cut deep when it is so poignantly 
remembered by an old man whom life as a whole has not disap- 
pointed : who has come to prize that unlikeness to others which 
he was then so anxious to be rid of. But there is no trace that he 
regrets the lack of public school training. ‘I was not spoiled, as 
a boy is who has been brutalised by a school: I was only rude, 
unfledged, in a state of nature.’ 

A proud man—and in Mark Pattison pride, perhaps defensively, 
grew into arrogance—does not easily praise that in which he feels 
himself deficient: and a normal English education does produce 
results which are admirably described by one who, from being a 
poor boy in the West of Ireland, rose through an Irish Catholic 
school and university to a high administrative post. ‘ Our schools 
and our university give just as good teaching as yours,’ he said, 
‘but your men acquire a subtlety of contacts in dealing with other 
men which ours do not learn.’ It was precisely this power to adapt 
himself to others without sacrifice of his own character that Pattison 
lacked : and notably enough it was lacking also in the three men to 
whose lives he devoted most attention—the scholars Casaubon and 
Scaliger and the poet Milton. In what he has written about them, 
passages of interpretation occur which have the unmistakable 
accent of self-portraiture: and in the last passage of his Memoir 
he does not hesitate to make comparison between his own life and 
Milton’s. For the moment, however, one may be content with 
saying (in language which he would have disliked) that Pattison 
was a ‘bad mixer’ and that consciousness of the fact made him 
unhappy until success brought solace; and that when he had 
finally achieved a self-centred poise he was (like Casaubon and like 
Milton) ‘ gey ill to live wi’.’ 

Success and poise were both long in coming to him. He failed 
in his degree examination, barely getting a second class, which 
to a man of his type was black tragedy. There seemed an end to 
his ‘darling dream of living a life of study in a college.’ But his 
father persuaded him to persevere. He returned to Oxford, 
competed for fellowships at Oriel and Balliol, but was rejected. 
Meantime he had been drawn deeply into the Tractarian movement, 
and failing a fellowship, ‘it was natural,’ as he puts it, ‘ with my 
increasing religiosity that I should think of Orders.’ On Newman’s 
advice he went to lodge in the house which Pusey had taken in 
St. Aldate’s as quarters for young graduates, who were at work 
upon his Library of Fathers. Luckily for him. not liking his 
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company, he had moved out into private lodgings when a fellowship 
of Lincoln, open only to Yorkshiremen, fell vacant. Lincoln 
would certainly not have elected a known Puseyite. But the 
Fellows did not know, and, to his joy, they elected him. It is 
characteristic that he has no scruple in retrospect about having 
kept his allegiance secret from them. 

Once installed, he gave full play to his ‘ high church fanaticism.’ 
The actual step of taking Orders he passes without mention: but 
he gives a few passages from his Diary of September, 1843—his 
thirtieth year—when he was on a visit to Littlemoor. Here is an 
extract : ‘ Newman kinder but not perfectly so. Vespers at eight. 
Compline at nine. How low, mean, selfish, my mind has been 
to-day ; all my good seeds vanished.’ 

This was transcribed grimly fifty years later by one who exulted 
in deliverance from the ‘ masses of imported superstition or native 
tendency to pietism,’ which had once brought him so near being 
‘enveloped in the catastrophe of 1845 "—when Newman went over 
to Rome. Yet Mark Pattison scarcely recognises the strength of 
the anchor that held him. Following Newman meant following 
him in the resignation of his fellowship ; it meant definite renuncia- 
tion of his ‘darling dream.’ He was probably never in any real 
danger of committing self-sacrifice; his nature was not cast for 
such heroism. Yet he thinks that he might have been worried 
into it by others, but for the engrossment of study and the work 
of teaching, in which he found a genuine vocation from the time 
when, in 1843, he became a tutor of the college. 

‘In dealing with the students I soon became aware that I was 
the possessor of a magnetic influence which soon gave me a moral 
ascendancy in the college to which at last everybody, the Rector 
even, the students, the very servants succumbed.’ 

Nothing could have seemed less likely than that a man of 
Pattison’s qualities should attain to this personal success ; but he 
differed from most Oxford academics in retaining his youthful 
belief that a college should be ‘ a company of honourable rivalry in 
pursuit of knowledge.’ The man who seeks an ideal ardently will 
always have ascendancy with the young: and Mr. R. C. Christie, 
one of Pattison’s pupils, testifies in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ that this enthusiast became after some years ‘ absolute 
ruler’ in what he had made ‘one of the best-managed colleges 
in the University.’ In 1851 the Rector of Lincoln died, and 
Pattison, then only thirty-eight, was put forward for the succession, 
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and for some days seemed certain of election. But the senior 
element in Common-room disliked him. They wanted a man to 
be clubbable, and he was not; also, he was in University matters 
a Reformer and a Liberal, which they were not; and there were 
machinations which ended in the selection of one who, in the 
language of the Memoir, was ‘a mere ruffian’ and ‘ nothing better 
than a Satyr.’ 

The vehemence of these expressions, dictated more than thirty 
years after the event, receives this explanation : 


‘My whole heart and pride had in the last few years been 
invested in the success of the College. It belonged to my narrowness 
at that time to be only able to care for one thing at a time ; this was 
the thing on which I had set my affections. In a single night the 
College was extinguished for all the purposes for which I had 
laboured. My Satan had triumphed and had turned my little 
Paradise into a howling wilderness.’ 


Thereafter for two years the hurt man fell into a most unmanly 
despondency, until gradually the idea of devoting himself to litera- 
ture strengthened and developed. He wrote a great deal in the 
reviews, propagandist articles on University reform, and learned 
studies in the history of scholarship and of philosophy. But to 
his later judgment it seemed that at this period his soul was ‘ pol- 
luted and disfigured by literary ambition.’ 


‘I shared the vulgar fallacy that a literary life meant a life 
devoted to the making of books. . . . It cost me years more of 
extrication of thought before I rose to the conception that the 
highest life is the art to live, and that both men, women and books 
are equally ingredients of such a life.’ 


At last, in 1861, circumstances permitted him to carry out 
this conception. The Rectorship falling vacant, he was elected to 
it. His ‘darling dream’ was now realised in the fullest manner. 
Mr. Christie admits that he ‘took less active part in the administra- 
tion of the College than might have been expected : his own Memoir 
tells us that he deliberately withdrew from University business. 
When the Vice-Chancellorship was offered to him he refused to 
take it, and applauded himself for this abstention. The routine 
of College affairs he describes in a letter to Mr. Thursfield (one of 
his closest friends) as ‘ serving tables.’ He did not exert himself 
to keep touch with the undergraduates at large as he had done 
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during his active period; but he did what he enjoyed doing: he 
helped in the formation of responsive intelligences, the picked 
brains of each new flight. Throughout life he liked the society 
of intelligent men—young and old. That was, as has been said 
above in his own words, one of the ‘ingredients’ of the highest 
life. 

Of books, he was always lavishly provided—even in his penurious 
days: and now he was rich. But there remained the second 
indispensable—women; and on being chosen Rector he married 
at once, and married a young girl. There is in that fact nothing 
at all surprising. The remarkable thing is that he, one of the most 
powerful minds, though not one of the strongest characters, of 
his time, should have mated—however unequally—with his equal. 
That was what made the marriage an amazing marriage. Rhoda 
Broughton was content to attach her caricature of a pedant to a 
commonplace love-story. Her Belinda marries an old man because 
she fancies that she has been jilted by the young man with whom 
she is in love. But George Eliot cannot be content with such 
a piece of artificial machinery; she sets herself to answer the 
question : Why did this remarkable young woman marry an elderly 
and unattractive scholar? Part of the story she reconstructed 
accurately—probably from Mrs. Pattison’s talk; but she failed 
to realise that Mark Pattison had a peculiar attraction for the 
young—the ‘ magnetism’ which he himself has spoken of. With- 
out this, I do not think that Emilia Strong would have married 
him. She must have had choice in plenty. She had wit and high 
spirits as well as beauty and talent, and she fluctuated between her 
London art-student circle and her home in Oxford, where pretty 
young women were both rare and in great request. But she was 
just as much concerned for things of the mind as George Eliot’s 
Dorothea, and though she had a sense of humour (which Dorothea 
is not endowed with) she had plunged deep into religion of the 
Puseyite school. It was in the nature of things that such a girl 
should be flattered when a man of Mark Pattison’s eminence talked 
to her in the fashion which Mr. Christie describes : 


‘ In intercourse with those younger than himself his conversation 
was marked by a delicate irony. His words were few and deliberate, 
but pregnant with meaning, and above all stimulating. His aim 
was always to draw out by the Socratic method what was best in 
the mind of the person he conversed with, and he seemed to be 
seeking information and suggestions for his own use.’ 
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If that was how the Rector of Lincoln discoursed with young 
men, he was assuredly not less gracious to a pretty young woman ; 
and when the thought of marriage was in his mind, his masculine 
vanity was no doubt quickened by finding that he could command 
the attention of a much-admired girl in a society where younger 
and more naturally attractive men were plentiful. Such a stimulus 
adds to power. Also, more than this, Emilia Strong was in the 
grip of forces which he himself had experienced ; and everything 
prompted him to guide her on the path by which he had emerged, 
as he felt, to serener heights and a wider outlook. 

He himself has described his evolution. From the Puritan 
religion of his home, ‘ almost narrowed to two points, fear of God’s 
wrath and faith in the doctrine of the atonement,’ his horizon 
had widened to ‘the idea of the Church.’ When this ‘ expanded 
beyond the limit of the Anglican communion,’ Anglicanism ‘ fell 
off from me like an old garment, as Puritanism had done before.’ 
Yet instead of precipitate action (involving, as has been noted, the 
surrender of his fellowship) he pursued the line of solitary thought, 
which led him to conclude that ‘if God interferes at all to procure 
the happiness of mankind, it must be on a far more extensive scale 
than by providing them with a Church of which far the majority 
of them will never hear.’ So, ‘slowly and in many years,’ he came 
‘to that highest development when all religions appear in their 
historical light as efforts of the human spirit to come to an under- 
standing with that Unseen Power whose pressure it feels but whose 
motives are a riddle.’ And so ‘ Catholicism dropped off, as another 
husk outgrown.’ 

Such views, by their large sweep, must always have a glamour 
for the ardent young: but there was also the fascination of the 
forbidden in the position of a clergyman who could shed so many 
wrappings and still wear the same Anglican clothes: and it is 
possible that Emilia Strong at the age of twenty may have 
felt this. 

There were, of course, minds who would refuse admiration to 
so ambiguous a figure, and it is more than possible that she may 
have heard unflattering comment upon it. Mr. Tuckwell, who 
when she married was already the husband of her sister, disapproved 
not of Mark Pattison’s free thought, but of his failure to act on its 
logical consequences. In his ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford’ he says 
that in discussion with Thorold Rogers (who upon a similar change 
of view had relinquished his Orders) the Rector of Lincoln said 
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that he was ‘ too old to make a change injurious to himself.’ That 
was certainly a not very noble attitude, and in Mr. Tuckwell’s 
judgment ‘ it left him cynical.’ I am very sure, however, that this 
single phrase does not express the whole of Mark Pattison’s mind. 
Undoubtedly he repudiated anything that savoured of intellectual 
or spiritual knight-errantry—a quality which Mr. Tuckwell, also 
an unusual type of parson (but much more lovable) held in high 
esteem. But to have made the surrender which Mr. Tuckwell 
evidently thought proper to be made would have seemed to the 
Rector of Lincoln a sin against the spirit. Because through the 
pursuit of learning he had approached closer to truth, was he to 
incur penalties which must check that pursuit? ‘I could no more 
have helped what took place within me than I could have helped 
becoming ten years older.’ If he grew while others did not, was 
he to put in their hands the powers to check his continuing growth, 
by denying him the material opportunity for unrestricted study ? 

Yet, as I think, in consequence of this incongruity between 
his actual beliefs and those which his position implied, certain 
ungenial phases of his nature developed. One was an acrid con- 
tempt for all who accepted as the end of inquiry what he viewed as 
one stage on the way to truth. Such people were not merely 
different from himself, but hostile: they wanted to punish him 
for being higher than they. A note of defiance runs all through 
the Memoir—although it has the peculiar quality of a challenge 
delivered after the challenger is safe out of harm’s way. Also, one 
may attribute to some uneasiness about his position the elopwvela 
or avoidance of public duties which marked his later phase. 
Probably he felt safer in retreat. 

But the main truth about him is given in a note upon Mr. Tuck- 
well’s characterisation by Mrs. Pattison—or, as she then was, 
Lady Dilke. 

‘ During the last hours he made his Apologia, which . . . came 
to this, that his aim had been to live for knowledge; knowledge 
not for its own sake but for the joy of acquiring it.’ 

This does not mean that he classed his passion with a hobby 
like stamp-collecting. Learning was to him an instrument of the 
supreme self-culture. ‘The result of learning is not a book, but 
aman.’ Yet ‘learning’ is not the word which he chooses, since it 
may be applied to the mere accumulation of memorised facts or 
vocabularies. His aim is knowledge, in which all facts acquired 
are perceived in their relation to each other. 

‘Of the man whose profession is learning,’ he writes in his 
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‘Milton,’ ‘it is characteristic that knowledge is its own end and 
research its own reward.’ 

The best side of Pattison is seen in the cult of knowledge as a 
food for the higher life: the worst—and no doubt this he admitted 
in his Apologia—was that he lost sight of all else in the ‘joy of 
acquiring knowledge,’ which he came to pursue with the selfishness 
of an ascetic voluptuary. George Eliot has this biting phrase: 
‘Mr. Casaubon was liable to think that others were providentially 
made for him.’ She thought that he treated his wife on that 
assumption. 

An answer to this charge is given in those passages where Mark 
Pattison apologises for the Casaubon of real life—the man who had 
attempted ‘complete mastery of the ancient world by exhaustive 
reading.” He dwells on the ‘nervous sensibility’ of the hard 
student ‘ unequal to the fret and worry of life.’ 

‘We must make allowance for the irritability engendered by 
a life of hard reading against time. Casaubon thought every 
moment lost in which he was not acquiring knowledge. He re- 
sented intrusion as a cruel injury. To take up his time was to rob 
him of his only property.’ 

With the change of a name, all this, I am sure, would have been 
regarded as applicable to Casaubon’s biographer. He, too, who 
pinched everywhere else, spent all he could save upon books. 
Assuredly Pattison, who in his Memoir notes that he met his father’s 
liberality ‘ by a prudence and economy from which in fifty years I 
have never deviated,’ would have passed by with scorn Miss 
Broughton’s caricature of his proneness to count pennies. But it 
may be true that, when affluence came to him, he maintained habits 
formed when they were necessary to his purpose, and did not con- 
sider how they affected anyone but himself. 

Whoever cares to complete an unsympathetic impression of his 
exterior has only to turn to the novelists. George Eliot’s method is 
to let half a dozen of her characters, man and woman, have a slap at 
describing him when his engagement to Dorothea is announced. So 
he is presented as ‘ a death’s head skinned over for the occasion,’ ‘ a 
dried preparation,’ ‘ a lifeless embodiment of knowledge.’ Against 
this we have only Dorothea’s iteration that ‘his head was like 
Locke’s, and had the same deep eye-sockets ’ ; but this is capped by 
Celia’s inquiry whether Locke had ‘ those two white moles with hairs 

on them, and blinked before he spoke.’ 

Portraitures inspired by dislike have their value ; but it is worth 
while to put against these the memory of him retained by two ladies 
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who were frequent inmates of the Rector’s house towards the close of 
his life. One was his own niece, one his wife’s. They give a chilly 
picture: the scholar, prematurely old, coming in to crouch huddled 
up by the fire, apparently inanimate—but suddenly, when some 
word of talk stirred him, looking up to flash out something that 
shot straight to the mark, and then gradually thawing. 

Both dwell on his willingness, even his desire, to guide and form 
@ young mind, by the supreme encouragement of giving of his best. 
Questions were treated as if they deserved the most careful answers. 
There is a fine courtesy in such an attitude, and counsel so given puts 
the one who receives it on honour not to neglect the teaching. 

In one case the education was conducted partly through letters, 
which Miss Gertrude Tuckwell has preserved. They reveal much of 
the teacher for whom all education was essentially our instruction 
in ‘ the art to live.’ 

His first precept comes strongly from so bookish a man: ‘ Read 
very little, and especially not scraps of many things. . . but 
ponder much what you read.’ 

The purpose is to teach her to think rather than to learn ; and 
very early he replies to one of her questions, which he has re-stated 
thus : 


‘ Are our opinions to be founded upon the grounds proper to each 
case, or are they to be taken up at haphazard, as we find them formed 
by custom and our teachers ? 

‘ Put so, I think the question is already answered. It would not 
be rational to hold an opinion for any other reason than because it 
seems to us true. And no opinion can seem to us true unless we 
have examined into the grounds of it. An opinion is a statement 
about things which exist. Unless that statement conforms to the 
existence of those things as they really are, the statement is not true. 
Truth of speech is one of the first and simplest moral obligations, 
and truth of speech is founded upon truth of thought. Truth of 
thought is the conformity of our thought to the facts. 

‘Certainly there are great inconveniences (to some of which you 
allude) attending the discharge of this duty. One such incon- 
venience is the great trouble it occasions. This is the principal 
reason why so few people attempt to carry out through life the 
performance of this duty. 

‘Most people’s “I think” means “I choose to say without 
having taken the trouble to ascertain.” 

‘But you will not urge the inconvenience of performing a duty 
as a reason for shirking it ? ’ 
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(Yet conformity of our action to our thought is one of the forms 
of truth, and often attended by inconvenience, which Mark Pattison 
had conspicuously shirked.) 

The instruction went on to convey that it is also a duty to 
refrain from forming opinion before it is ripe. 


‘You say “ when one is unsettled in religion it is difficult to 
think of anything else.” 

‘ But you should try to give your mind to something else, for the 
following reason. 

‘You cannot, at 18, have the means, or materials, of mastering 
the religious problem. But in order to acquire the means of doing 
so, it is necessary to cultivate the faculties and put them on the 
stretch. Only a well-disciplined understanding can be applied to 
any topic with good effect. 

‘ If you wish, therefore, some time or other to arrive at satisfac- 
tion in religion, it is necessary to turn away from brooding upon it, 
and apply yourself to such pursuits as will, in the end, qualify you 
for dealing with it. 

‘High subjects cannot be approached as you would ask how 
much is 9 times 9. They are all part of a large system of knowledge 
which must be studied. . . . While you continue to treat philosophy 
as a branch of information, you have not really begun to have an 
“interest ’’ in the questions you put.’ 


None the less he sends her the succinct expression of his mind on 
the supreme questions of speculative thought, scattered here and 
there with such obiter dicta as this: ‘I doubt very much the truth 
of the proposition that priests believe in the gods they worship. . . . 
Prophets are fanatical, and believe, but priests are generally pro- 
fessional quacks trading in beliefs they don’t share.’ 

To carry out his counsel demands application, and this appli- 
cation should be given at any cost. 


‘ As to that question of time, my dear G., there are two different 
purposes in self-education, for one of which time is necessary—for 
the other not. 

‘1. For acquisition of information, or of languages, or of sciences, 
or of anything—time is wanted. If your circumstances make it 
difficult for you to secure any part of the day to yourself—you must 
try to snatch odd minutes whenever possible. Much may be done 
in this way, by a person in earnest—and as mere acquisition does not 
demand isolation of mind, much may be stored away even in a room 
full of people. Your Aunt Frances’ (Mrs. Pattison) ‘was one of a 
large family, and one in which there was no thought for things of the 
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mind, yet she always managed to be gathering up something—a 
little every day—a penny a day is £1 10 0a year! 

‘2. But besides acquirement there is mental tone, which is much 
more important. Sociability, which is the thief of time, is equally 
inimical to mental elevation. But we have to try to hold the soul 
in communion with ideas, though herding with the world combats 
this secret endeavour, you are not peculiarly situated in this respect. 
We all have our “ world ” great or small—and the “ world ”’ is, and 
always has been, the enemy of the soul. The religionists imagine 
the “ world ” to be dancing, cards, plays, novels, etc., that is their 
interpretation from their point of view, but viewed more generally, 
the “ world,” which is at enmity with the life of the soul, is all the 
sense impressions of single objects, and fleeting impressions, which 
make up the whole life of the vulgar. 

‘ Education—whether done at home or at college—consists far 
more in maintaining this mental elevation, than in acquiring 
knowledge. Still knowledge is desirable “ per se,’ and languages 
are the key to it.’ 


Naturally also there arose the question: For what end should 
she educate herself? and in the latter part of 1881 Miss Tuckwell 
developed the desire to earn her own living, and her first thought 
was to beateacher. This, her mentortolerated. Butanew scheme 
developed. She would be a hospital nurse. This met with furious 
disapproval, notable because the most famous of hospital nurses 
then was Sister Dora, the Rector’s youngest sister. He pleaded for 
* another year at least of probation and self-preparation at home.’ 


“You are very young—you have great, though unexercised, 
mental powers. It would be doing yourself a great injustice if 
you were to rush, raw and unthinking, into a situation in which 
you would have no inducement to self-improvement, no chance of 
getting it, and have to herd with narrow bigots who have neither 
the education of books, nor that of the world.’ 


Six weeks later : 


‘ As for your trying to keep up any part of your reading, I think 
it’s not worth your while if you are determined on entering a child’s 
hospital. It is not a question of whether you will have time to your- 
self orno. As matter of fact you will have very little time—much 
less than is shown by their time table, the exigencies of a hospital 
not allowing hours to be kept to, and the lassitude of wearing work 
and broken nights incapacitating the mind even in those hours of 
leisure you may be able to secure. But a far more fatal bar to any 
attempt to sustain the intellectual life will be the character of your 
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surroundings. You will have to live in the society of some of the 
most ignorant and bigoted of your sex—it will be impossible for 
you to maintain your mind in its present, or its heretofore, attitude 
of converse with the forms of intellect and beauty. You will 
of necessity take the colour of the creatures with whom you live, 
i.e. vulgar, commonplace stupidity. So you had better begin to 
rehearse your part at once, lay aside all books but novels, and crush 
down your thoughts. You will have your wish to be earning your 
living, and for the sake of “earning”’ it, the life you will be leading 
will be one not worth your living.’ 


Such was his cold storm of disdain for any activities which 
should set up a claim for equal worthiness against the intellectual 
life. 

It is like the aristocrat’s traditional disdain for a shopkeeper’s 
virtues. And in truth, for him, possession of what he meant by 
knowledge—that is, the formed, equipped, and disciplined intelli- 
gence, sure of itself, master of its own weapons and its own treasures— 
was the stamp of a self-recognising aristocracy. In that aristocracy 
he was almost disdainfully sure of his position, and counted himself 
@ guide to the path by which admission to its ranks could be won. 
It should be remarked that, like most aristocrats of the intelligence, 
he accepted the claims of social aristocracy as no less valid, and 
regarded knowledge of the world as being at least one of the covetable 
attainments of culture. That also was a form of mastery, and 
mastery, not service, was the end to which he aimed. 

As the project of nursing dropped out of his pupil’s mind, inter- 
course cleared itself of these angry clouds, and some of the later 
letters are touched with tenderness. But for anything except the 
life of pure study this instructor was not concerned to give instruction. 
Still, his kindness kept his correspondent-wondering why such stores 
of knowledge should be placed under contribution for a mere girl. 
Once, however, she began to understand. He spoke of ‘ the interest 
of youth with its feelers reaching out into the unknown.’ ‘ Later,’ 
he said, ‘ people passed into acceptances, and the end of questioning 
meant becoming commonplace.’ 

“T cried out, “ But I don’t want to leave off being interesting.” 
The Rector, as he stooped over the fire, suddenly turned his sharp, 
comprehending glance on me. “ Ah! but once you have ceased to 
be interesting you won’t know it.” ’ 

It is pleasant to find human traits in so dry a philosopher. 
Mark Pattison liked to absorb a young woman’s whole attention : 
that was the proper return for what he gave. ‘ He was furious when 
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I wanted to go to a dance or talk to undergraduates,’ says his other ° 


niece. She thought there was something pathetic and appealing 
about him ; and so there was; women are always indulgent to a 
man’s vanity : young or old, they know that his anxiety is to please 
them by displaying his best gifts. I doubt if the Rector of Lincoln 
was guite so painstaking with even the cleverest undergraduates. 

Among men of his own standing there is at least a suggestion 
that he inclined to demonstrate his superiority. Mr. Tuckwell 
writes : 

‘In the book-lined gallery which opened out of his drawing-room 
he would sit or stand, in the short morning coat which he affected 
as a dinner dress, the centre of a group of guests, picked men from 
many walks of thought, scientist, esthetic, literary : as each proffered 
his own patented topic, Pattison would take it up and handle it with 
swift, clear, exhaustive analysis, ending always with an apologetic, 
“ But, you know, it’s not my subject.” ’ 


I find my impression of him best rounded off by this letter to 
a man to whom he signed himself ‘ Yours affectionately.’ 


‘My pear THURSFIELD, 

‘Had you not better ask me to give you an easy definition of 
God? I could as soon do that, as say in a few words in what 
Goethe’s greatness consists ; you are sensible of that greatness as 
your letter shews; soamJ. That being so, you are as capable of 
analyzing your impressions, as I of doing the same by mine. Is it 
not some evidence of greatness that we feel all the attempts to 
delineate him, by Lewes, Hayward, etc., to fall short of our con- 
ception? One thing only I can add, that this greatness must not 
be looked for in G’s written books, either taken singly or the whole 
28 vols. ina lump. It seems to me one of the marks of greatness 
that the great man is never represented by his books. Voltaire is a 
signal instance: what heapsof trash the 75 vols. of his works consist 
of, nor has he left a single production which taken separately can be 
said to be worth reading. If we still read him it is for his style and 
general spirit. I had forgotten the “Siécle de Louis Quatorze,” 
which must be excepted. Yet Voltaire is the PR figure in the 
whole of the 18th Century.’ 


That to me in its easy range and its confidence speaks of the great 
scholar. If there sounds a note of arrogance, well, that was part of 
the man. But what vitality! And that was written in January 
1884, about six months before he died, by the mummified creature 
with sombre, defiant eyes that I saw wheeled past me down 
Brasenose Lane. 
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THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE. 
A WHIMSICALITY NOT WHOLLY SERIOUS OR WHIMSICAL. 
BY ELIZABETH WALMSLEY. 


Mr. Rutter’s recently published book on modern painting is on 
sale at the Tate Gallery, all among the postcards and things at the 
entrance ; cheek by jowl, in fact, with the liber studiorum. 

And indeed it need be. On two counts. It is our latter-day 
liber studiorum ; and to get to the loan collection of modern foreign 
art you have to run the gauntlet of the newly opened Sargent 
galleries. The shock of transition should not be overlooked by 
those whose business lies with psychics and neuroses. For the 
mind that can leap the Great Gulf fixed between a Sargent and— 
let us say—a Matisse, and ‘treat these two impostors both the 
same,’ is one to whom the Interpreters neither of yesterday nor of 
to-day might hope equally to address themselves. For the pur- 
pose, however, of the present notes we merely suppose that the 
student, having parted with a small piece of paper at the entrance 
for Mr. Rutter and the change, hurries through the Sargent galleries 
with scarce a glance (or he is lost!) to spare for consummate per- 
fection in a cashmere shawl, and fetches up in the basement beyond, 
opposite a Laurencin, a Matisse, . . . or even a Braque. 

Then he reads the book. He can’t sit down to do it, for there 
isn’t a chair. (Though there is a Portrait of one upstairs purchased 
for the nation under the terms of the Courtauld Fund. He couldn’t 
sit down on it were the Chair at his disposal, for even Mr. Rutter 
admits that ‘we are swept off our feet by the vehemence of (its) 


attack.’ Besides, it’s all out of drawing.) 


He reads the book. .. . 

It is pretty generally admitted that the sadness of the inelastic 
person is only equalled by his reprehensibility. To be old-fashioned 
in 1927 is more dangerous than to be blind near the Mansion House 
before they regulated the traffic. You go under. If the student 
closes Mr. Rutter and furtively backs out, he goes under. The 
modern person has got to get on top! And here, in the new galleries 
of the Tate, the thing he’s got to get on top of is this modern art. 
He gets an heroic dose of it, right off. 
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English artists, too, can do this sort of thing. We get it in 
what even Mr. Lewis Hind considers ‘ horrific bulk’ in the spring 
exhibitions of the Groups. But there is just that difference between 
the Montmartre chef-d’euvre and the London as obtains between 
absinthe and any equivalent it may have over here. Or, not to 
be offensive, shall we say between French and English coffee ? 
Only these pictures don’t suggest coffee. There is a je ne sais 
quot about the real thing for which there is no English in speech 
or in paint. So it is as well to have an heroic dose of the Foreign 
Masters right off. 

When we have done with Mr. Rutter we heartily agree. 
‘ Whither we are all going,’ he sums up, ‘ it is very difficult to see, 
but the journey is exciting and the road is full of interest.’ 

Whither we are all going nobody knows—nor whether the 
bourne is to be elysium or le néant—but these rough wayfarers, 
these rude jostlers, these hustling, pushing, selfish, raucous fellow- 
travellers, are exciting. That they trample on us, knock us about, 
heed none of us, spill and waste our hard-won little goods, ride 
roughshod over us, and leave half of us for dead, is a thing scarcely 
to call for comment. It may be that they will rush on, leaving 
Sargent for dead in a minute or two, leaving Turner for dead, as 
they have long ago left for dead all the antediluvian fogies of the 
Chantrey bequest. 

They are as exciting as a street row ; as a deafening motor bike; : 
.as a dizzy stunt in an aeroplane. They are as exciting as astonish- 
ment or anger or disgust when it is so great that it suffocates. 
They are as exciting as the laughter which follows. 

Then, after being so exciting, they become interesting. Mr. 
Rutter is right there, only he says the works are interesting. It 
is the workers. 

One needn’t look at the pictures unless one can rise to them. 
The test, of course, is whether one could live with them. And in 
the last resort one need not look at them at all. For they are not 
pictures. They don’t pretend to be. They lay no claim to repre- 
sent anything in the external world. Beauty as an aim in painting 
went by the board ages ago; now ‘representation’ has gone. In 
the Sargent direction, and others, there were no new worlds for 
the painter to conquer. There were no greater altitudes of technical 
(and spiritual) achievement to attain. So ‘art’ demolished this 
entire house of cards. 

‘ Art’ set out on a new tack. 
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Art has done with objectivity and set subjectivity before its 
eyes asa goal. Now a child is as subjectively complete and perfect 
as an octogenarian savant: hence the plastic self-expression of 
the-two-year-old or the savage is a complete and perfect work. All 
this we can be modern enough to grant. We could out-Herod 
the Herods even, and grant that if a tadpole or a horse could express 
itself in paint its works should be purchased for the nation. What 
we would quarrel with, dared we raise our faces from the dust 
of the roadside at all and squeak out one remonstrance to the 
stampeding throng, would be with the use of a word. 

Call these works, these end-reactions of art revolt, what you 
will, but don’t call them ‘ pictures.’ They are not pictures in the 
sense that Fildes’ ‘The Doctor’ (beloved canvas!) is a picture. 
Fildes’ ‘ The Doctor ’ is a human document inexpressibly significant 
and familiar to uncounted folk, a treasure for which the world, if 
not of art, then of the human heart would be the poorer were it 
destroyed, had it never been painted. Who could say this of a 
Braque? These things are not pictures. They are neuroses in 
paint. 

As neuroses in paint they may be all that Mr. Rutter claims 
for them. 

So the student turns to the beginning of his book and reads it 
all through again, and votes it all frightfully amusing. Amusing 
though, quite seriously. Leaving you with a strong taste for more, 
and a longing for ‘talk about it and about,’ and a wish that the 
French you knew hundreds of years ago when you were a Cook’s 
tourist visiting the Louvre would be any use in Montmartre 
to-day. 

Because Montmartre is—or was—the hotbed of the thing. 
‘Lord !’ exclaimed a Philistine, ‘ when and where did it all begin ? ’ 
Mr. Rutter puts his finger on it. But so did Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
"way back in the ’eighties, when she drew Elise Delaunay, and 
distilled with incomparable acumen the spirit and the atmosphere 
of French art at that date, the date of the ‘ new rebellious school 
of plein air.’ Braque is but the issue in our day. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward takes us back to the Barbizon time. 
Barbizon and the Impressionists began it. There is a Corot in 
one of the galleries at the Tate. A beautiful tender picture like 
a prayer of praise uplifted from a humble and incorruptible heart. 
It was the ‘new vision’ then, delineating both Nature and the 
painter’s own soul. But the cry from Corot to an ‘ abstract’ of 
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to-day is as far as that leap we are required to make across the 
gulf from Sargent to the painters of the loan exhibition in the 
basement at the Tate. It is as far as the past from the future. 
The new vision of to-day has nothing to do with Nature. It is 
not turned upon her. But if it implies self-expression, or the 
expression of the abstract, we see where its interest comes in. 

It is the interest of a crowd, a sea of upturned faces, a throng 
of our fellow-creatures. You feel it on the promenade deck of one 
of those swell liners which still set sharp divisions between the 
classes aboard. The first saloon hangs with impersonal curiosity 
over the forward rail, watching the steerage piled in picturesque 
and indiscriminate heaps among the winches and derricks in the 
least comfortable portion of the ship. You feel it in the theatre 
when you switch your gaze suddenly—at the crisis of the play— 
from the stage to the auditorium. You feel it if you’ve managed 
to squash into court during a sensational trial. It is a psychology 
so thick you could cut it with a knife. 

The psychology of the new art is the psychology of our time. 
In this its value lies. Let those who would vaunt its technique 
talk to who will listen. As an expression of the débacle of the 
Great War in which Europe foundered and the Russian revolution 
shook the Accepted for ever to pieces, it is the most significant 
expression of our time. 

What it may mean for the future only the future will reveal. 
It is itself a violent reaction. It will inevitably generate another. 
Reactions, though, are not reversions. We must go forward— 
we never go back; a reaction is a new phase. The old art, the 
beautiful art, the art which produced Velasquez’ black velvet, 
Turner’s mist, Millais’ wild brier, and Alma Tadema’s marble, 
reached its zenith. When ‘abstract art’ reaches its zenith what 
can come next? Science can predict what sort of a world man 
will have made for himself in a few hundreds of years’ time; it 
can even predict the geologic date about which we shall fall into 
the sun, and that luminary himself go out. Imagination, too, can 
reach and touch these things. Art must find her material in 
unimaginable imaginations. She would appear to have done so 
already. ... 

Mr. Rutter would lead us to suppose so in what he says about 
Mr. Epstein’s ‘Rock Drill.’ Personally the student finds it 
difficult to see wherein this ‘ successful application of Cubist ideas 
to sculpture’ is more imaginative than the real achievement, the 
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machine which drills a rock. There is nothing, in appearance, to 
choose between the two, except that one could do the work and the 
other could achieve nothing—not even a suggestion. 

The cubist sculptures, the abstract ‘ paintings,’ and the Braque 
style of thing for which there is no name are all works of an imagina- 
tion some miles ahead of the age. So that if the student wants 
to project himself into the art of 2027, as the aviator with bursting 
head and frozen extremities wants to project himself eight miles 
up into the air—let him venture. There must always be the 
pioneers. Nobody can help what happens to them. 

To return, however, to less rarefied air; to retreat into the 
nearer future—it is in the painters themselves more than in their 
work that immense interest lies. Apart from the advance guard 
who have eschewed representation altogether, there is that extra- 
ordinary herd of people (the geniuses about whom the art press 
issues booklets so illustrated that you can’t study them in a tea- 
shop with a fork to keep the place open, during the rush hour)— 
there is that extraordinary herd of people who draw and paint 
pictures of stupefying ugliness. This too is the new art. Pictures 
of obscene ‘design.’ This is the new licence. Pictures which 
would stop at nothing, were the possibilities of human abandon 
not illimitable. As one critic observes, the greatness of a certain 
work of art turns on its ‘ puissance sensuelle . . . ce ventre lisse, 
cette femme enfin, offerte et qui attend.’ This is the final over- 
throw of that outworn old rag, female modesty. Art was never 
a prude. To-day she is a prostitute. The artists have gone to 
the hospitals, and the lying-in hospitals at that, for new poses for 
their models. The poses have names in obstetric practice. There 
was an outcry when women students first attended lectures in 
medical science, an outcry we cannot understand to-day, an outcry 
we condemn. Can it really be that only the ‘ old-fashioned ’ take 
exception to this modern study of the nude? Is the world to be 
bereft of the ideal of womanliness altogether ? 

The modern nude is inconceivably ugly ; ugly in disproportion ; 
ugly in pose ; ugly and coarse in treatment. And this for deliberate 
choice. The search is for ‘design,’ and if design can be secured 
by means of the horrible and the vulgar, by all means let us have 
the horrible and the vulgar, and let us have it in ‘ horrific bulk.’ 
Artists protest that the human form is beautiful, and yet even the 
men of the academic schools would not hope to find a beautiful 
arm and leg and head all in one subject. The ideal form always 
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required more than one model. No one is beautiful all over. 
Most people are horribly ugly—not necessarily the face. Suppose 
you went and took all the clothes off any given handful of people 
in the street, would they be beautiful? Perhaps if a child were 
among them, yes: or a young lad or girl under twenty. But no 
one over forty. Just think of it! In fact it doesn’t bear thinking 
of—the knock knees, the bunions, the fatty stomachs. It is mental 
libel. But the painter-after-the-modern manner doesn’t care 
what his model looks like. If her lines make a ‘ pattern,’ that is all 
he seeks. He is not seeking beauty or any grace of form. He is 
seeking novelty, violence, freedom. As long as this is stated it 
need not be done consistently with any of the exploded theories 
of correct drawing. Emphasis is what is wanted—hence the 
huge disproportions, the insistence on pendulous hideosity. All 
this is ‘ vision,’ ‘ design’; ‘ un beau dessin,’ wrote a French critic, 
‘n’est pas toujours un dessin joli (et) l’impitoyable trait, précis et 
ferme souligne parfois des tares, les plis du ventre, les seins qui 
s’affaissent, dans les grands nus de Suzanne Valadon.’ 

The name of Suzanne Valadon, among modern French artists, 
is much acclaimed. Indeed it is predicted of her that she will 
come to be ranked, as Berthe Morisot is ranked, among the glories 
of French feminist art. Marie Laurencin is another. There are 
some Laurencins at the Tate at the moment: her work has been 
exhibited before in London. But so far the English public has 
not had an opportunity of seeing Suzanne Valadon. When it 
does, Mr. Rutter will doubtless introduce her to us, and we can 
overhaul afresh what we have tried to understand and assimilate 
about modern painting. Meantime the life story of the artist, 
typical as it is of more of the moderns than one could count on 
the fingers of two hands, is as much a human document as any- 
thing she has done on canvas. Her work is for her peers, her 
contemporaries in aspiration and purpose, to appraise. 

She was model to Puvis de Chavannes, to Renoir ; artist neigh- 
bours in the Quartier, Lautrec and Zandomeneghi, carried a sheaf 
of her untaught sketches one day to no less a one than Degas. 
‘Il n’en pouvait croire ses yeux.’ Degas discovered Valadon and 
remained—never her master, for she never had one—her ardent 
admirer until the day of his death. 

This extraordinary painter was born in 1867 at Limoges, but 
was taken in earliest childhood to Paris and Montmartre, where 
she spent practically all her life. She began to exhibit at twenty- 
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seven, and has been seen regularly at the Salon d’Automne since 
1909, and at the Indépendants since 1912. 

She came, apparently, of humble people, and was nothing but 
a little city ‘ brat’ with a short, square chin and the quick, dark 
eyes of some wild thing of the woods. She would pass entire days 
lying @ plat ventre on the flat roof of the high block of workmen’s 
dwellings taking in the phantasmagoria of the busy streets below. 
She got a box of chalks and began to scribble with them, recalling 
the jumble of lines and masses which had meant men and things 
to her. Later she made friends with a charcoal burner and was 
given bits of charcoal. ‘I can’t think how I drew,’ she said after- 
wards, speaking of this time. ‘I can’t understand it at all, for 
to-day I am incapable of drawing from memory so much as a 
sugar-bowl.’ 

Suzanne came to be apprenticed to a dressmaker, but after 
six months of it threw the thing up and went into a circus. Here 
she had opportunity enough subconsciously to study arms and 
legs and contortions and attitudes. She was a trapeze artist 
herself. One day she had a serious fall, and her circus career came 
to an abrupt conclusion. After that she went into the studios of 
the Quartier as model, and so became an artist. It was all native 
talent nourished in a particular atmosphere and encouraged by 
a certain school of artists. It blossomed, owing teaching to none 
of them, was acclaimed, and met with success. Her art is typical 
of the time and her environment; her personality is the stuff out 
of which a great art book should be written. For there are pro- 
fundities in Mde. Valadon. ‘I sincerely admire people who have 
theories about art,’ she says. ‘I have remarked that often the 
most contradictory theories uphold the same masterpiece. I 
believe, really, that nature herself is the true theory ; firstly, the 
nature of the painter ; next, that of his subject. Has the painter 
ever lived who did exactly the thing he wished ? Each one paints 
as he sees, that is to say each one paints as-best he can.’ 

Suzanne Valadon is a painter of the objective. Her pictures 
are ‘ realist,’ that is to say, one is not left guessing whether they 
are meant to represent anything or not. They are by no means 
extreme examples even of their trpe. But they have no point of 
contact with the conventional traditions of painting, with the 
academic past. 

The school which has produced Suzanne Valadon has an 
immense representation among the modern artists and the student 
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world in every country in Europe to-day. It would be interesting 
to know how much of the modernist art output is genuine pioneer 
work, evidence of this type of ‘ genius,’ and how much of it is 
fashion, or imitation, or fun. How much of it will survive craze 
or cult and live; how much of it will deservedly be swept into 
limbo? It would be interesting to know how many artists or 
would-be painters still take art seriously in the outworn sense ; 
cling to the love of such pictures as the sun sees fit to paint over 
the infinitely fair and variegated face of nature; feel that if Art, 
with a capital A, abandons her message to mankind—the message 
of sanity and gratitude and beauty—then indeed there is no health 
left in us. 

The funny part about it is that pictures won’t sell. Every- 
body complains that pictures aren’t selling: even the Royal 
Academy did badly last year. Nothing sells at smail local or 
provincial exhibitions. Mr. Terrick Williams, A.R.A., at Liver- 
pool awhile ago said that there was no money to be made at 
painting unless you were a portrait painter. This selling business 
is, of course, quite beside all considerations of art, but a further 
question does certainly arise as to whether these modern pictures 
are not responsible for everyone taking to the pavement and an 
upturned cap. Perhaps the moderns sell—to the initiate, the 
élite, to anybody who likes them, and wants to live with them, and 
collects them, and has got any money. Mr. Lewis Hind says they 
have created a new race of buyers, ‘modest connoisseurs.’ If 
so, well and good; what becomes of the contention that pictures 
won’t sell? Perhaps it is the pictures understanded of the people ? 
That can’t be because they haven’t any money : there are always 
the ‘ modest connoisseurs.’ It must be because people don’t like 
the new, and daren’t confess it, daren’t be old-fashioned enough 
to buy the old. It is suicidal to be behind the times to-day. There 
is only one alternative for the old-fashioned artist. Out-Herod 
Herod—think up some way of out-doing even Braque or 
Kandinsky (!), or give your gems away. Incidentally it doesn’t 
matter if you don’t make a living. That has nothing to do with 
art. Only if you do think up something more futurist than the 
future be sure you get included in the next critique. If you only 
shut your eyes and design its jacket... . 

Among the painters of the Great Unpaintable, Mr. Arthur 
Chartham is easily first in this country to-day. It is amazing how 
his name, one to swear by in only the most advanced and revolu- 
tionary of the Groups the past six months, is universally acclaimed 
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to-day. If there is one man upon whose vision the art of the future 
depends for its final and most original expression that man is the 
founder of what must be described as the school of the psychological 
delineation of emotion. He has gone far beyond the abstract or 
the symbolic. He has gone beyond everything. He has gone as 
far as a blank sheet of paper. Blankness of paper representing 
blankness of mind. Consummation. Nirvana. The Be-all and 
End-all. Before such a stupendous conception as this, grand in 
its unbroken unity as that Nothingness out of which creation came, 
we all must stand with dropping jaws and pens dithering into 
silence. It is the Absolute. Interviewed upon the subject of this 
masterpiece, Mr. Chartham was good enough to observe that the 
artist had never yet held himself responsible for what people read 
into his works. ‘ Watts didn’t—about that thing “ Hope,” you 
know.’ As for this Na-Poo of his, as the Philistines had irreverently 
called it, the fact was he hadn’t exactly begun. . . . Feeling sort 
of off it, that morning: let things slide, and given himself to Anita 
Loos instead. Jt just wasn’t anything. .. . 

Less than six months ago Mr. Arthur Chartham was entirely 
unknown. Less than six months ago nobody who was anybody 
(except one policeman and a magistrate) had so much as heard of 
him. Less than six months ago he exchanged an odd boot for a 
slightly more serviceable article discovered in a ditch on the nether 
side of the railway arch at Orpington. 

Then came that entirely well-organised one man show of his 
unique productions at one of the most exclusive of the West-end 
galleries. And Mr. Gabriel Boom’s admirable critique in the 
powerful art journal with which his name has been so long 
associated. It was Mr. Boom’s felicitous perception which char- 
acterised these works at all, and gave them shape and body in the 
public mind. He called them psychographs. They were, he 
explained, soul drawings, mood pictures, vivid and evanescent as 
a fleeting thought, an unregistered impulse, a stab of pain (like a 
corn on a wet morning). They played upon the whole gamut of 
human emotion. They penetrated beyond that region articulate 
in music only, and plastically fixed the Inexpressible. Nothing 
in art had as yet attempted so much. 

The gloomy imagination of a Doré taxed to portray the anguish 
of the nethermost pit could not hope to convey to the beholder 
that despair depicted in Mr. Chartham’s ‘No. 320.’ Nor could 
the statue Laocoon itself suggest a greater or more involved wrestle 
than the tremendous ‘No. 15.’ We might indeed marshal the 
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entire art of the past wherever it touches the sublime, the profound, 
the most strenuous, vivid, tragic, fearsome, rapturous—what you 
will—in human emotional experience, and challenge it to ‘ put 
these things across’ with a tithe of the power of Mr. Chartham’s 
psychographs. The test of the test art is its power to convey 
emotion. The theatre lives or dies by this. Literature stands or 
falls by it. Music has the power in a peculiar and transcendent 
degree ; but to Arthur Chartham it must be conceded that never 
before had line pure and simple risen to such feasibilities. It was 
as futile, as inartistic, to give these ‘ pictures’ titles as it was to 
attempt to label all the symphonies. They, like the masterpieces 
of Beethoven, could only appropriately be known by numbers. 
But whereas it would make some difference to Beethoven’s No. 7 
to be played backwards, it made no difference whatever to a 
Chartham to be hung upside down. That which was being ‘ put 
across’ got there all the same. 

What has been said earlier in these notes—that the pictures 
don’t matter so much as the perpetrator—holds good also with 
Mr. Chartham. Few men who have attained to his eminence 
(incidentally to his colossal wealth) in such record time can be 
surprised if biographical detail about them is not eagerly sought 
or invented. 

Mr. Chartham was born in the last decade of the last century 
in one of the back streets of Nottingham. There is a conflict of 
evidence as to whether his father was an engine-driver, a com- 
missionaire, or a sergeant in the army. He disappeared during 
the artist’s tenderest years, whereupon those years had little 
opportunity to remain tender any longer. Mr. Chartham is modest 
enough, or uncommunicative enough, about the interval which 
elapsed between his emancipation from school at fourteen and his 
appearance in London in character of a skilled layer of linoleum. 
In the light of his later achievements it might be thought that the 
young man derived the same sort of artistic inspiration from this 
elemental and classic form, 1.e. that of a roll of linoleum, as Derain 
(vide ‘ Evolution in Modern Art,’ p. 56) did from a common lead 
pencil. He is more inclined, personally, to think that he received 
a cubist bias from the severe and pure study of a phenomenal 
sky-line arrangement of empty bathing huts one wet day on & 
perfectly flat shore in Essex. However this may have been, he 
managed to retain neither his situation with the upholstery people 
at Penge nor with any other subsequent employer. His mind was 
entirely obsessed by art. 
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At the age of eighteen he found himself pressed by force of 
circumstances into the army, and figured with considerable 
ignominy for a space as an exceptionally incapable hospital orderly 
in the R.A.M.C. Looking back upon this experience, Mr. Chartham 
is inclined to attribute the excessive aptness and forcefulness of 
his emotion pictures to the states of mind induced in him, without 
outlet, by the Sergeant-Major. His immortal No. 320, for instance 
—already referred to—depicts what he felt like when the concrete 
solidity of that personage first dawned upon his bruised conscious- 
ness. The equally great No. 35 depicts what he wanted to do to 
him. All ex-service men privileged to attend the Chartham ex- 
hibition have recognised these psychographs and a number of others 
of even heightened power—the No. 35, for instance, which might 
otherwise express what an unarmed man might feel like whose 
only course was to choke a lion rampant with his own two hands. 

Mr. Chartham never saw service abroad. He toiled for a space 
with army forms, dustpans, and pill-boxes, and at the date of 
demobilisation found himself in possession of little more than a 
suit of civilian clothing, a modest bonus, and a really representative 
collection (made on the backs of aforesaid Army forms) of sketches. 
Despite the linoleum and the bathing huts the trend of this art 
was unmistakably realistic. The psychograph had not yet dawned 
on Mr. Chartham. He contented himself awhile with the Sergeant- 
Major in the conventional three dimensions. But he had certainly 
exhausted their possibilities emotional and plastic. The subject 
demanded the fourth, and Picasso. It demanded the abstract ; 
the plastic treatment of the buried complex. 

He returned to civilian life with no other ambition than to 
draw. He tramped it with a sketch-book until the bonus was 
gone, and picked up all the teaching he was ever to know or 
acknowledge from a luckless wight (who it afterwards transpired 
was a member of R.S.W.C.P. and a regular contributor to the 
spring exhibition at No. 5 Pall Mall, E.) who fell into a mill pond 
near Canterbury and required to be fished out. This unfortunate 
encounter led to results which might have entirely inhibited 
Mr. Chartham’s subsequent development. The would-be mentor 
thought so well, apparently, of the other’s work that he put him 
up to commercial designing and even sent him the round of the 
cheaper magazine editors in London. It was the state of mind 
induced by this wholly sterile experience which led directly to the 
startling discovery of Mr. Chartham’s true bent and genius ! 

He had turned his back on London, and tramped it into the 
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country. A week of rain followed—its psychic content depicted 
by the intensive expressiveness of No. 32 in the Catalogue—and 
finally a night out in a sopping field. There the constable came in, 
and an appearance at court in the morning. The situation resolved 
itself into harbourage for another night or so at the local Guardians’ 
expense. All these incidents have been inimitably recorded by 
Mr. Chartham’s unique method of statement, although without 
the key of such text as these notes may furnish the admirer of his 
art could only guess at the emotions they depict. There are many 
emotions above and below the limited scale used by the everyday 
man or woman in the street. Tramps have no difficulty whatever 
in deciphering this series—especially those evoked by the observa- 
tions from the Bench; and those psychologically descriptive of 
the wet field, the empty stomach, and the cheerless prospect at 
a cold and drizzly dawn. There is an emphasis, too, about the 
looming up of Robert not wholly without warmth. 

The crisis came an evening or so later. Mr. Chartham was 
by now some thirty miles distant from the last scene. In the 
interim he had picked up the boot. That boot as boot (mere 
realism) is not given in the No. 41 (now in the Goldbergh Col- 
lection), but its essence and quality are as perfectly conveyed as 
though one prised a finger ’twixt the gaping sole and uppers. The 
deliquescence of that boot—its soul. . . . Its effect upon the soul 
of Mr. Chartham. 

He was on a bench outside a wayside hostelry. A scent of beer, 
ingrained, stole out upon the warm evening air. Mr. Chartham 
had walked far and his meditations turned upon a lime kiln. 
Insensibly he traced them on a pad upon his knee. 

‘Why, matey,’ broke in the voice of one behind his shoulder, 
“if you feels as dry as all that,’ indicating the scribble, ‘ I ses come 
inside. The drinks is on me.’.. . 

Thus the psychograph ! 

To say that the revelation shook Chartham to his soul would 
ill describe it. 

He rose and went inside. He took up his portfolio and dis- 
tributed to all and sundry gathered about the bar the pictorial 
harvest of his wanderings. Other men—known afterwards to 
fame—have settled scores by such means before. And the 
recipients of this lightly come by treasure trove have wakened, 
decades later, to find themselves the envied of collectors. 

‘ Dashed if I’ll ever do this sort of thing again,’ he swore ; ‘no 
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one wants it. No one ever looks at it. I'll flabbergast instead ! 
T’ll out-Herod the Herods—never caught on how to have a shot 
at it before! Blest if I haven’t hit the nail on the head at last!’ 

With that, down he plumped upon a settle, flapped open his 
depleted book, and produced the Second Psychograph. 

‘ How’s that ?’ he demanded, looking up into the idle, amused 
eyes of the benefactor. ‘ How’s that for what I feel like after your 
beer ?’ 

‘Pretty tolerable,’ agreed the critic; ‘but it ain’t nothing 
to what you'll feel like by the time you’ve had a tidy one over 
eight. Let’s show——’ and an apt hand had the page and pencil 
from him in a trice. 

Chartham stared with amaze. It was the famous No. 76 
that the Unknown drew. (Annexed, of course, by Chartham 
afterwards.) 

‘ Where ever did you get the idea ¢’ he demanded, eyes as wide 
as wide. 

The other laughed and threw down the pencil. 

‘There was a cove up at the ’sylum,’ he said, ‘ used to do em 
by the score. I was an attendant once.’ 


This, briefly, was the beginning of Mr. Arthur Chartham’s 
priceless art. 

Needless to say as soon as it became known and was properly 
interpreted, it was hailed as the latest, the very latest and most 
tecondite of the ‘ isms.’ 

With the exhibition at the Apotheosis Gallery the artist at once 
took rank as the leader of the very vanguard of modern design. 
He has inevitably founded a School, and inspired a host of those 
admirers the effect of whose comparatively inept discipleship is 
to lay the master himself open to the criticism of the soulless and 
the blind, 7.e. the great majority. It is to be doubted if anybody, 
really, with the outstanding exception of Mr. Gabriel Boom, has 
the glimmering of an idea what this shameless, puerile, and utter 
nonsense means. Suffice it that no one dares acknowledge that 
they don’t. Suffice it that the highest ambition of the ‘ modest 
connoisseur ’ is to number a Chartham among his choicest gems. 
Suffice it that the artist himself has seen the error, financial and 
artistic, of trying to do anything intelligible, and has courageously 
measured for posterity the exact distance between it and THE 
LIMIT ! ; 
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THE CINEMA OF SLEEP. 
BY F. H. DORSET. 


“WATERLOO !’ 

A long, level platform fringed with porters standing in sentinel 
expectancy like ‘ pretty maids all in a row’; a wispy curious 
atmosphere of mist, white smoke, and October sunshine ; the smell 
of engines and of London: ‘ Waterloo.’ 

John Tarragon stood up to glean a suitcase from the rack above 
his head with a hand which trembled in spite of himself. Beneath 
the sober warmth of his Jaeger waistcoat his heart beat unevenly, 
producing a sinking sensation at the pit of his stomach ; for it is 
not often in a lifetime that a man who goes abroad as a mere 
auxiliary to an cbscure scientific expedition returns with a name 
headlined in the popular press, and features known to every cinema- 
audience throughout the Kingdom. It was happening now to 
Mr. Tarragon, and, inasmuch as he was by temperament shy, the 
knowledge filled him with nervous anguish and had driven him into 
evasion at Southampton and a third-class compartment for the 
rest of his journey to Town. Upon the others, several hours ago, 
had broken the surf of reporters and cinema-agents. Three weeks 
previously Jenkins, cinema-photographer to the expedition, who 
had companioned himself and Brandon their leader, and Daly, and 
Tempest, through perils amazing, had brought to England those 
strange films which revealed to entranced audiences secrets of deep 
Brazil and of British heroism. But only a few days back had John 
discovered the full extent of Jenkins’ perfidy ; for it seemed that 
their intrepid photographer had actually made moving records of 
deeds which John Tarragon had wrought unassumingly, as part of 
the day’s work, after Brandon had died at the most inconvenient 
moment possible for their party ; and, not content with this, had 
been blazoning his name abroad with shameless hero-worship and 
an artist’s eye for effect. The British public had been gasping an<. 
cheering over him for a fortnight; was prepared (temporarily ‘9 
crown him with bay; and knowledge of this wrought in sens:...e 
John a perfect crisis of miserable self-consciousness. At present 
he hated Jenkins, good, stolid, undaunted Jenkins, who had gone 
on taking photographs until he had very nearly recorded the grinning 
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mask of Death himself. John stood, swaying slightly with the 
slowing-down of the train, and knew that even the comforts of his 
homeward voyage had not fully rested him. After three months 
of suspense, strain, and privation he wanted but two things in the 
world—Molly and . . . sleep. He wanted sleep very badly, and he 
did not feel that he would ever find it until he was safely married 
and hidden away from prying eyes by the protectiveness of Molly. 

It always had been Molly, ever since, a raw, shy, orphaned 
middle-class young man, he had first come up to London to pursue 
his studies in science while boarding with Molly’s mother. He had 
succumbed without question to Molly, in those days still going daily 
to school, a wise flapper, who lectured him at times for the good of 
his soul, and filled her mother’s narrow house with her cheerful 
whistle. To become engaged to Molly was almost as inevitable as 
eating one’s breakfast; loving her, as instinctive as breathing. 
There was nothing at all remarkable about it except that the affair 
was so sustainedly happy . . . until crashing investments pulled 
romance up short almost on the eve of matrimony. 

Marriage on the remains of what had been at best a very humble 
fortune was out of the question. Casting about him for some quick 
means of financial recovery, John fell in with Brandon the explorer, 
and a chance of big money. To-day, Tarragon had stepped by 
common consent into Brandon’s shoes and Brandon had gone 
exploring into the Great Unknown. Twice, as Jenkins’ persistent 
film evidenced, had John dragged his superior back from the verge 
of that last exploration. The third time neither pluck or skill 
could avail and Brandon journeyed hurriedly over the border-land. 
From that moment until now it seemed to John Tarragon that he 
had passed through centuries of undreamt-of responsibility. He 
was tired. 

The train ground to a standstill and a porter opened the carriage 
door with a wrench and immediately abandoned it, for there were 
only two occupants in this compartment and neither of them 
seemed likely to require his services. John breathed a sigh of relief. 
The platform was fairly empty, for this was a slow up-train of minor 
importance. There would be nobody to meet him but Molly, who 
alone knew the hour of his expected arrival, and he stepped down 
from his carriage eagerly. The unobtrusive young man who had 
travelled up with him from Southampton alighted discreetly, with- 
drew a few paces, unbuttoned his Burberry, and revealed the lens 
of a camera. Then he stood quietly at attention while a tall fair 
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girl swept down upon Mr. Tarragon who happened to be glancing 
away from her. : 

‘ Johnny !’ she breathed, half-incredulously. 

The young-old grey-haired gentleman from the third-class 
compartment turned to her like a flash. 

* Molly !’ he said, ‘ Well . . . old girl 2’ 

They kissed, a little recklessly, with both hands joined and the 
suitcase dumped at their feet, and the observant young man gently 
clicked off the tender picture of their embrace. Unaware of him, 
John gathered up suitcase and travelling rug afresh and slipped the 
girl’s hand through his arm. 

‘Molly!’ he repeated, unsteadily. ‘It really doesn’t seem 
possible, after all! ’ 

“It doesn’t, does it? But it is! Everything’s just as you 
asked me to arrange it. You’ve got the ring and mother and I 
went and got the licence . . . (that’s twenty-five pounds you owe 
me, Johnny!) . . . and the Padre’ll marry us to-morrow morning 
at nine o’clock, and the rooms in Devonshire are all fixed up. So 
after that you shall have a good long rest, my Beetle ! ’ 

‘Gad, Molly! To think of it !... How are you really, my 
dear? You look white to me.’ 

‘So are you, my man. You look as if all the colour had been 
stewed out of you. 1 shall have to take care of you like a baby 
for a while, I can see. Me? Oh, I’m all right, only I couldn't 
sleep last night, anticipating this moment, and I don’t feel as if I'd 
slept properly once since you went away. Oh Johnny, it nearly 
killed me! And now you're famous! ’ 

A taxi awaited them beyond the barrier. They stepped into 
it, the girl with subdued elation, the man with a sense of relief. 
Nobody had noticed them. The young man just behind them 
waited until their cab had moved away, hailed the next, and gave 
the driver a brief address. 

‘Studio, Central Cinema Co.,’ he said, and climbed aboard. 
‘ To-morrow !’ he ruminated, nursing his contribution to the great 
Brandon Expedition film with tenderness, ‘I wonder what church ? 
Suppose I’ll have to haunt her doorstep early and follow her up. 
Nice-looking girl. Well, given luck, this’ll be on show at the 
Central to-night, just to round the thing off properly, and I’ll get 
the end of the scoop for to-morrow’s entertainment. Exclusive.’ 
He smiled, and visualised the inevitable comment of the screen, 
artistically lettered ‘Charming Close to Traveller's Tale... 
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Journeys End in Lovers’ Meeting.’ Infernal cheek, of course, but 
who, after all, really objected to a little profitable publicity? .. . 
and if Tarragon had only been a fraction taller than the girl instead 
of an inch shorter there needn’t have been that soupgon of absurdity 
about their greeting. 

But a sentimental public wouldn’t mind. 

In the privacy of their vehicle John Tarragon and his fiancée 
regarded each other with mutual content and anxiety. 

‘ Yes,’ said John, answering her query. ‘I’m really quite all 
right, Molly, only bone-tired. What I really want is any amount of 
sleep, and not to think of any darned thing for a few weeks except 
you. It’s you that’s exercising me. You look ghost-like !’ 

Molly laughed and squeezed his hand. 

‘Do I feel ghost-like ¢’ she demanded. ‘ My dear, I’m perfectly 
well, only like you, I want sleep. Until . . . that crash came, you 
know I used to sleep like a pig. Madre used to send you up to 
thump on my door and sing, “‘ Awake, Awake, the Morn will never 
rise ” after you were at breakfast. But while you were away I had 
white night after white night, imagining things. I haven’t even been 
to look at those films of you. I kept on feeling that I couldn’t until 
I had you safely beside me.’ She paused, and drew her fur a trifle 
closer around her. ‘Do you mind?’ she said tentatively, ‘ I’ve 
booked two seats for us at the Central Cinema House this evening. 
Of course they don’t know who I am, or that you'll be with me... . 
we can slip in quite quietly and it’s so very near us. What I mean 
is . . . if we’re going to be in Devonshire for some time I shan’t see 
your film for ages . . . and we can slip in for the second house and 
out again easily, since you’re staying with us and we only have to 
go round the corner to be married to-morrow. It won’t keep you 
up late or anything. You don’t mind, do you ?’ 

John Tarragon did mind, acutely. It was his first evening home, 
and he had anticipated spending it in the peaceful bosom of Molly’s 
family, and more especially with Molly. Still, after all, to-morrow 
they would be restfully away in a solitude @ deux, and he couldn’t 
be unreasonable. The girl’s blue, courageous eyes were full of 
unshed tears. 

‘ You may take me where you like, woman,’ he said, ‘ as long as 
we're together and not compelled to yap to strangers. It'll be dark 
in the picture-house, so if I go to sleep don’t wake me up.’ 

‘I shall!’ threatened Molly. ‘I’m not going to have you 
slumbering on my shoulder in public. Besides, it will be very 
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exciting. Johnny .. . It'll take us quite a while yet to reach home. 
May I cry a little, comfortably ? I’m so frightfully happy.’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ said the hero of the Brandon Expedition, 
and offered her his shoulder and a clean handkerchief. 

She had recovered herself and was laughing when the taxi turned 
into a sedate City square and drew up quietly at the curb before her 
mother’s dwelling place. Mrs. Macleod herself opened the door to 
them, a new maid hovering officiously in the background, and at 
once it became apparent from whence Molly had derived her almost 
Scandinavian fairness. Margaret Macleod was a tall Scotswoman, 
barely redeemed from angularity, white-skinned, clear-eyed, and 
crowned regally with snowy hair. She kissed him with the air of 
an Empress bestowing a decoration, and from a landing above a 
carrot-headed boy € thirteen descended with affected jauntiness. 

‘ Hello, John !’ he challenged, dividing the attention. 

‘Hello, Donald!’ The explorer extended a lean hand towards 
his brother-in-law of the immediate future. ‘ How goes the world ?’ 

‘ All right . . . now you're back again.’ The red-haired boy 
dived for John’s suitcase and grasped it firmly. ‘I'll take this up 
for you,’ he volunteered. ‘Same old bedroom.’ 

‘Your boxes came last night, and I suppose your specimen 
cases are with Mr. Daly,’ said Mrs. Macleod practically. ‘ You 
don’t seem to have much with you.’ 

‘I haven’t,’ said John. 

‘ He’s got himself,’ said Molly, ‘and after nearly two years in 
the middle of the jungle that’s the chief thing!’ She whirled past 
them on her way upstairs to remove her hat, and her mother looked 
after her with anxious eyes. 

‘Molly’s overwrought,’ she informed John. ‘She’s been 
through a bad time. What do you mean ’—she pounced suddenly 
—‘ by getting grey-haired and shrivelled up marshalling a pack of 
silly men through a piece of foolishness, John Tarragon? Why 
couldn’t you be a sensible Bank clerk and live at Streatham? All 
for the sake of a few bawbees ! ’ 

‘ Well, it’s over now,’ consoled John, whose heart rejoiced in 
her scolding, ‘ and it’ll never happen again. I’ve got the bawbees, 
and more to come.’ 

‘Go upstairs,’ said Mrs. Macleod austerely, ‘and wash your 
hands for tea. Yes, Lizzie, you may take in the things.’ 

They sat down pleasantly as of old to a family tea about the 
solid dining-room table. Donald and Mrs. Macleod did most of the 
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talking, and John’s share in the conversation consisted principally 
of replying to a species of Longer Catechism concerning his experi- 
ences. Meantime he watched Molly, who sat opposite him, absorbing 
her charm afresh. 

What a tall, fair, ethereal creature she looked to-day! That 
faintly pinkish silky jumper thing that she was wearing seemed to 
emphasise her mother-of-pearl colouring and the exquisite softness 
of her hair, linty-gold and waving against her forehead. He would 
like to frame her in ivory he thought, and to look at her for ever ; 
Molly, with her untropical loveliness and her passion of the spirit ; 
Molly incredibly his so soon. Only she looked a little too ethereal 
for human comfort, a little remote, as though stationed upon the 
other side of an invisible stream. Tarragon straightened his back, 
a slight characteristic action with which he always met a moment 
of crisis, and Donald Macleod grinned delightedly. 

‘I say, John,’ he remarked, ‘ you looked just like your cinema 
portraits just then, especially the one where you went for that 
jaguar. I’ve seen them all, you know, and so’s Madre, but Molly 
wouldn’t go till she’d got you back.’ 

‘We're going this evening,’ said Molly, ‘anyhow.’ Shesmiled 
into John’s eyes, and he felt that the invisible stream had dwindled 
suddenly, almost to nothing ; that he had but to stretch out a hand 
to touch her ; and smiled back reassuringly. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘not content with dragging me to the altar 
to-morrow morning, she’s taking me to a cinema to-night. So much 
for a woman’s consideration ! ’ 

‘I told you,’ observed Mrs. Macleod, ‘ that she is overwrought. 
Yor:’il have to humour her.’ 

‘ We shall be in Devonshire to-morrow,’ apologised Molly, ‘ and 
he need never go to another show again if he doesn’t want to. 
And he told me in the taxi that he didn’t mind.’ 

‘ Of course!’ said her mother, pouring fresh hot water into the 
familiar silver teapot with the finger lid of which he had sometimes 
dreamt incongruously in Brazil, ‘in the taxi he would say he didn’t 
mind! However, there'll be supper for you when you come in, 
and then straight to bed for you, my bonnie bride, while I have a 
word or two with to-morrow’s bridegroom. No, Donald. You 
cannot go to the cinema, too ! ’ 

Donald subsided into thought, and John passed up his cup for 
the third time. 

‘One bob,’ said Donald with apparent irrelevance, after a few 
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minutes of general conversation, ‘ you can get a very decent seat 
at the Central Cinema for a bob, even at a special show.’ 

‘ Well ?’ retorted Molly sternly, ‘what of it? If you want a 
bob you can have one and go to-morrow night when we’re out of 
the way.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said Donald, ‘ keep your woolon. I’m not broke yet. 
John, in that picture with the jaguar, did you. . . .” 

John rose from his chair defensively. ‘Donald,’ he said, ‘I’m 
going into the drawing-room for a talk with your sister. And 
You'll Keep Out !’ 

‘ All right!’ The boy coloured hotly to the roots of his red 
hair. ‘ But you'll get enough of her before you're through with 
her, John.’ 

Molly laughed. 

‘Donald’s as jealous as ever, John,’ she remarked, leading the 
way to the drawing-room. ‘ He’d like to have you all to himself 
this evening. He’s got some weird wedding-present or other that 
he’s dying to give you.’ 

‘Poor old chap!’ said John, self-reproachfully. ‘Tl look in 
on him after the show to-night. There’s a box of treasures for him 
somewhere among my belongings.’ 

They sat down together on the sofa by the fire. 


There were many things to be said and a hasty dinner to be 
eaten before they entered the Central Cinema House, a hundred 
yards away in the big thoroughfare at the end of the Square, at 
eight-thirty. Outside the building, brilliant electric lamps blazed 
forth coloured letters to the world that within the complete Brandon 
Expedition pictures were now showing. A large poster depicting 
a highly-coloured episode with an anaconda, faced the street, and on 
the vestibule walls hung photographs of the entire party, including 
John. But not even the richly gilt Commissionaire recognised 
the film’s popular hero in the insignificant man in Jaeger clothes 
who came up the steps with a tall young lady. He watched them 
with stolid disinterest while they halted before passing through to 
take their seats, and the young lady searched hastily in her wrist- 
bag for some missing articie. 

‘Bother!’ said Molly at last, stamping slightly, ‘I’ve left my 
glasses at home ; forgot all about them. You didn’t know I had to 
use them, did you, Johnny? Only lately .. . but I’m getting 
short-sighted and I want to see every bit of this film. You go on in 
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and hang on to our seats, John. I’m so afraid that they'll be lost 
in this crowd. I'll nip back home and return in three minutes.’ 

‘Can’tI go?’ suggested John. ‘ Your mother’ll give the glasses 
to me.’ 

‘I’m afraid that’s no good,’ said Molly, ‘ for I can’t be sure where 
I put them. I’d find them in half the time. No. You go on in. 
I'll be with you in a few minutes without fail, and our seats are 
quite near the entrance; I chose them yesterday. You'd really 
better go in and sit down.’ 

‘Very well,’ said John reluctantly. ‘ Don’t be long.’ 

An attendant, to whom he explained the situation, piloted him 
.to their reserved seats by the illumination of a glow-worm torch, 
(for the first film was already flickering a sticky love drama across 
the unoffending screen) and promised to keep a special look-out 
for the lady. John subsided gratefully into a plush-covered chair, 
closed his eyes upon the intolerable futility of pictured passion and 
fell to considering the genuine article. What miles away it stood 
from this concoction of hectic melodrama! How extraordinarily 
fresh and pure burnt love in the soul of Molly Macleod! He 
thought worshipfully of her, as a man might think of a cool shrine 
into which he has toiled safely at last from the glaring heat of a 
dusty day. Within her whiteness a small red lamp of fire burnt 
ever at the feet of the Indestructible Purity. God, God, how he 
loved her ! 

He opened his eyes abruptly, aware that he had been on the 
point of falling asleep. Sleep seemed to hang about him heavily, 
so that he could scarcely fight it off. He glanced about him and 
saw that the attendant’s glow-worm light was glinting down 
the gangway. He looked half guiltily at the seat beside him. 
Supposing he had really been asleep and ... But Molly was not 
there yet. He looked at the screen, where the Censor’s certificate 
of merit, which had recently laid its benediction upon yet another 
exposition of the ‘ eternal triangle,’ now lingered to commend a 
fresh picture to the audience. A little hum of interest arose from 
about him, and he read the new title with a start and the missing 
of a heart-beat. 

‘Through Unknown Brazil. The Picture Record of the 
Marvellous Brandon Expedition.’ 

Isolated portraits of the party appeared, greeted with hand-claps 
which dissolved into open cheers as his own likeness, amazingly 
magnified into the dimensions of a Hercules, filled the frame. He 
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stared at himself with astonished eyes. Heavens, did he really 
look like that! Extraordinary ! 

Again the attendant’s torch bobbed past him, hesitating a 
second, and he looked round anxiously for Molly. She was beside 
him, hatless as she had left the house, leaning forward with her 
attention fixed on the film, and her black Spanish scarf slipping from 
her head. Her lips were parted, as though she breathed quickly 
from running, though in the faint rustle all arozad him he could 
not hear the sound of her slight panting. Against her white fore- 
head, damp, tendrilling curls and one tiny bead of perspiration 
suggested the hurry of her going and returning. Evidently she 
had been delayed, hunting for those glasses, and even now she 
wasn’t wearing them. So much the better. He could not imagine 
her in them. He stared at her, marvelling at her beauty and her 
intentness, glanced away for a moment at the picture and then 
back again to her. Some stray light must have been playing on 
her to enable him to see her so clearly. It had gone now, and only 
dimly was he aware of her presence. He put out his hand to touch 
her, and the texture of her touch was like gossamer. 

* Are you all right, Molly ?’ he whispered, leaning sideways. 

A long time seemed to elapse before she answered him. Then 
the softest of responses met his ear. 

* Quite all right,’ breathed Molly. ‘ When I’ve seen all this film 

. we'll both go.’ 

‘ Where’s your hand ?’ he insisted covertly, ‘ I’ve lost it.’ 

A pause once again. John felt the sea of sleep pressing upon 
him insistently, and stiffened against it. He seemed to be actually 
struggling with it now, endeavouring to fling off some tangible 
heaviness of body. It was painful too, and distracted him from 
observing the film. He made a violent effort, almost wrenching 
himself round in Molly’s direction, and was rewarded with a sudden 
sensation of physical lightness not unlike that illusion of bodily 
levitation sometimes experienced in dreams. He wanted to float 
away .. . over the heads of the audience . . . but Molly’s scarcely 
tangible hand restrained him. 

‘ Wait,’ she commanded, firmly. 

He turned his attention to the screen. Foot after foot of film 
was there displaying the eventful history of that expedition. He 
regarded it all with curious detachment. How they had sweated 
and starved! Poor old Brandon! But they had succeeded in 
their purpose, and Brandon never bothered much about his own life. 
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Never mind! What did it all matter, anyway? He would rather 
look at Molly. In fact he would rather float with Molly over this 
packed auditorium and view from that angle the several hundred 
human souls beneath them. Not their mere bodies . . . their 
souls. ... 

‘Sit down!’ whispered Molly insistently, ‘I’m not ready! 
Look !’ 

He looked again at his picture, and was stung into hasty 
annoyance. 

* Of all the infernal impertinence ! ’ he said indignantly. 

On the screen a tall girl and a rather short gentleman in a long 
overcoat were holding both hands and kissing shamelessly. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed John Tarragon angrily, ‘ Well, lm... 
He rose irresistibly from his seat. 

‘Oh!’ laughed Molly’s voice close to his ear. ‘ Very well, then. 
Come !’ 


> 


The lights went up and the orchestra began the first notes of the 
National Anthem. In the shilling seats a red-headed boy lingered 
guiltily, watching the five-shilling departees across the barrier. 
Suddenly he began to push his way excitedly towards the emptying 
seats. In one of them a gentleman in an overcoat sagged sideways 
either asleep or intoxicated, and an annoyed lady of ample propor- 
tions was protesting that she could not pass. On his other side, 
next to the gangway, was a vacant seat. 

‘Here!’ shouted the red-headed boy, struggling with monkey- 
like agility through the crowd, ‘ That’s Mr. Tarragon himself my 
. my .. . brother-in-law, and he’s ill! Where’s my sister ?’ 

There was an eddying flurry, and an upcrop of officialdom. A 
voice demanded a doctor, and speedy hands carried the limp 
gentleman behind velvet curtains into the privacy of a box. The 
red-headed boy, having beaten a masculine attendant and estab- 
lished his own identity, broke belligerently through the alcove and 
seized the doctor’s arm. 

“Not ... dead?’ he cried, passionately, and, once again, 
‘ Where’s my sister ?’ 

But Mrs. Macleod was already opening the door of the bedroom 


- where, unsuspected for the last hour, Molly Macleod had lain, 


fallen across her bed where the touch of Ithuriel had found her. 
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REFORM OF THE CALENDAR. 
BY COLONEL SIR JAMES LEGARD, K.C.B. 


WE have become so accustomed to our existing Calendar that its 
inconvenience, and even absurdity, often pass unnoticed. It is 
for this reason, no doubt, that the suggestions of private individuals, 
who have in the past advocated reform, have hitherto fallen on deaf 
ears. Not one of the least services of the League of Nations has 
been to call public attention to this question and indicate directions 
in which reform may proceed. The Report of the special committee 
recently published contains a great mass of information, and of 
opinions held by various nations members of the League, together 
with those of practically all ecclesiastical and public bodies inter- 
ested in the enquiry. No attempt is made to recommend any one 
scheme of reform, but while certain groups of schemes are ruled out 
as being impracticable others are explained and shown to be of 
practical value. Their respective advantages and disadvantages 
are set out and tabulated, but it is left to those on whom the 
responsibility for reform will rest, if and when it is attempted, to 
choose the scheme considered most likely to prove of practical 
utility and at the same time to commend itself to public opinion. 

The Committee divide the subject under two heads : (a) a general 
reform of the Calendar, and (6) the stabilisation of Easter. They 
appear to consider that either reform can be carried out inde- 
pendently of the other, or both simultaneously. They seem to 
arrive at this conclusion because they are of opinion that the 
former will be dealt with by the civil and the latter by ecclesiastical 
authority. 

From very remote times difficulties in regard to the Calendar 
have arisen from attempting to make the civil year, that employed 
in chronology, coincide with the astronomical year, or the period of 
time in which the earth performs a revolution in its orbit about 
the sun. A writer on the subject observes that ‘ when regard is 
had to the sun’s motion alone, the regulation of the year and the 
distribution of the days into months may be effected without much 
trouble, but the difficulty is greatly increased when it is sought to 
reconcile solar and lunar periods, or to make the subdivisions of 
the year depend on the moon and at the same time to preserve the 
correspondence between the whole year and the seasons.’ It is 
precisely this difficulty which has brought about the irregularity 
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which exists in regard to the movable feasts, fixed by ecclesiastical 
authority. Our civil year remains practically the same as it was 
fixed in the year 46 B.c., and presents much less difficulty. Had 
Julius Cesar known the actual time of one revolution of the earth 
about the sun, and had his successor been satisfied with a month 
dedicated to him containing a day less than that allotted to his pre- 
decessor, the precise Julian year would still be our Calendar. It 
was the vagaries of the Pontifis in dealing with the Calendar that 
caused Julius Cesar to amend it and enabled Augustus, in again 
correcting their mistakes, to introduce this small alteration on his 
own account. 

It was, of course, intended by the originators of the Julian year 
so to arrange the lengths of the months that they should correspond 
with the periods marked by the sun. Thus the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes would fall on the same day of March and September 
respectively. When the Julian Calendar was introduced the vernal 
equinox fell on March 25, a day still observed by us as Lady Day or 
the old Quarter Day. When the Council of Nicaea was held in 
A.D.- 325, owing to the erroneous calculation of the period of the 
earth’s journey round the sun, the equinox had retrograded to 
March 21, still an important date for ecclesiastical, but not for civil, 
purposes. In 1582, when Pope Gregory XIII decided to put the 
Calendar right, the equinox had retrograded to March 11. To 
correct the existing error he ordered the suppression of ten days 
in the Calendar. As the error of the Julian intercalation of leap 
year had allowed an error of three days to accumulate in 400 years 
it was likewise ordered that the additional day of leap year be 
omitted in all centenary years except those which are multiples 
of 400. Thus 1900 was a common year ; 2000 will be a leap year. 

The present division of the Calendar into months of unequal 
length of days, and in only one case consisting of an exact number 
of weeks, leads to certain practical difficulties. It is probable that 
these will become more pronounced as our modern civilisation 
develops and the intricacies of business increase. The League of 
Nations Committee tell us that they received no less than 185 
schemes for Calendar reform from 33 different countries, showing 
the keen interest which the question is arousing throughout the 
world. France is responsible for the greatest number, 33. The 
U.S. America come next with 27; then Germany, 24; whereas 
Great Britain is only responsible for 5. 

The Committee, after ruling out a great number of schemes, for 
reasons that it is not necessary for our purpose to specify, divide the 
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rest into three main groups, to the fundamental principles of which 
they feel that the attention of the public should be directed. The 
first group contains proposals for equalising the existing quarters 
so that each quarter would consist of two months of 30 days and 
one month of 31 days, while one quarter would contain an additional 
day. Such levelling up of the quarters would be of real advantage 
in compiling statistics dealing with summaries of Stock Exchange 
transactions, banking accounts, meteorological statistics, averages, 
etc. It would also simplify calculations for ascertaining the day 
of the week on which any given date falls. A reform included in this 
group is the simple one of abolishing the 31st of August, adding one 
day to the end of February the following year, 7.e. restoring the 
Julian lengths of these months. Although this scheme is the 
simplest it is doubtful whether the few advantages attaching to it 
would render it worth incurring the disadvantages inherent in every 
variety of reform. 

The other two main groups are characterised by a blank day 
in ordinary years and two blank days in leap years. The chief 
objection to these groups as compared with the first is that the 
blank days create certain religious difficulties arising mainly in 
Protestant and Jewish circles, by breaking the perpetuity of the 
cycle of weeks. They involve also greater disturbance in the exist- 
ing habits and customs of the people. These two groups are first 
those which provide for a year of 13 months of 28 days and secondly 
those based on a 12 month year containing 8 months of 30 days 
and 4 months of 31 days. 

It is obvious that in the former of these groups the year can be 
more easily divided into weeks than into quarters, while in the 
latter the reverse is the case. The Committee therefore feel that 
utility, from the point of view of statistics and commerce, will 
depend on whether the week or the quarter is taken as the unit of | 
economic life. As to the practicability of their application the 
various Governments are at present more favourable to the 
12 month system which would cause less disturbance to established 
customs. Most commercial organisations seem to take the same 
view. Nevertheless an increasing number seem to favour the 
13 month system, particularly those which are already using it as 
an auxiliary calendar, and have been able to gauge its results. 

It will make the position clearer by describing in some detail 
a scheme for a 13 month year which has actually been worked out 
and published. Some of the individual schemes received by the 
Committee are stated to be analysed in ‘ Annex III,’ which, how- 
ever, does not appear in the present Report. We do not therefore 
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know the dates when, or the sources from which, they originated. 
Of the international movements in favour of reform the earliest, 
viz. the Evangelical Congress at Eisenach, occurred in 1900. With 
the exception of the London Congress of Chambers of Commerce, 
1910, nothing more of this nature occurred until 1914. A very com- 
plete scheme for a 13 month year was, however, worked out and 
published at an earlier date than any of the above by Mr. Moses B. 
Cotsworth, a citizen of York. This gentleman subsequently settled 
in U.S. America. The schemes described by the Committee bear 
such a strong resemblance to his that he may be the author of one 
of those submitted by the U.S. America. At any rate he deserves 
the credit of being one of the first pioneers in this important move- 
ment. His scheme is briefly as follows : 

He divides the 52 weeks of the year into 13 months of 4 weeks 
each by inserting a midsummer month. This accounts for 364 days. 
He gets rid of the odd day by giving no month number to Christmas 
Day, merely calling it Christmas Day, fitted into the last week of 
the year as a duplicate Sunday so as to combine permanently the 
week-end holiday with Christmas. In leap year he would name the 
additional day Leap Day, without any week-day name, and make 
it a public holiday. These are in fact the two ‘blank’ days 
alluded to in the Committee’s Report. 

Mr. Cotsworth also proposes that Easter, Whitsuntide, and other 
movable festivals be fixed as Christmas is, so as to fall always on 
such fixed dates ‘as will best suit the convenience, welfare and 
pleasure of the people.’ To illustrate his proposals (writing in 
1899) he takes 1916 as a year in which the proposed change might 
conveniently commence. He sets forth the Calendar for 1899 
side by side with the new Calendar for 1916. He takes those two 
years in order that each may commence with a Sunday. The New 
Year 1916 contains four quarters of 91 days. The one quarter 
would also include the extra Leap Day and the last the extra 
Christmas Day. The first half-year would consist of the first: six 
28 day months and half the new summer month, which he calls 
‘Sol’; the other half of ‘ Sol’ and the remaining six 28 day months 
forming the second half-year. Another table sets out at consider- 
able detail and side by side the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages of his proposed reform. 

We now come to the more difficult and complicated problem, 
the stabilisation of Easter. 

We owe our present intricate plan for fixing Easter to disputes 
which arose in the Early Church between those who wished to 
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fix Easter by the Jewish Passover, the 14th day of the moon after 
the vernal equinox, and others who insisted that regardless of the 
Passover Easter Day must be a Sunday ard in no way be dependent 
on the Jewish festival. To settle this schism and scandal in the 
Church the Council of Nicaea in 325, in their endeavours to combine 
the selected Sunday with the Paschal moon, ordained that Easter 
should be celebrated on the first Sunday after the first full moon 
subsequent to March 21 (vernal equinox). The writer already 
quoted says : 


‘the observance of this rule renders it necessary to reconcile three 
periods which have no common measure, namely, the week, the 
lunar month and the solar year ; and this can only be done approxi- 
mately. . . . It is to be regretted that the reverend fathers who 
formed the Council of Nicaea were not advised to abandon the 
moon altogether and appoint Easter to be celebrated on the first 
or second Sunday in April. The ecclesiastical calendar would in 
that case have possessed all the simplicity and uniformity of the 
civil calendar, which only requires the adjustment of the civil to 
the solar year; but they were probably not sufficiently versed in 
astronomy to be aware of the practical difficulties which their 
regulation had to encounter.’ 


The determination of Easter thus became, and still remains, 
an affair of considerable nicety and complication. This we can 
verify for ourselves by studying the tables at the commencement of 
our Prayer Book, which depend on such mysteries as ‘ Dominical 
Letters,’ ‘Golden Letters’ and ‘Epacts.’? Twelve and a half 
centuries later, when the Gregorian Calendar was established, while 
the astronomical and mathematical advisers of the Popes had 
attained a very remarkable degree of accuracy in their calculations, 
the astronomical knowledge of the Holy Fathers was still incom- 
plete. As late as 1616 the consulting theologians of the Holy Office 
characterised the two propositions advanced by Galileo—that the 
sun is immovable in the centre of the world and that the earth 
has a diurnal motion of rotation—the first as ‘ absurd in philosophy, 
and formally heretical, because expressly contrary to Holy Scripture,’ 
and the second as ‘ open to the same censure in philosophy, and at 
least erroneous as to faith.’ 

It is apparent from the Report of the Geneva Committee that 
ecclesiastical opinion on this question has been considerably 
modified since the seventeenth century. The Committee hold 
nevertheless that when the time comes for dealing with the stabilisa- 
tion of Easter the Christian religious communities will in the first 
place have to give their opinion. That opinion, however, the 
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Committee has already to a great extent ascertained. The only 
serious objection seems to come from Rome. The Apostolic 
Nuncio of the Holy See stated that although any changes would 
meet with no objections from the point of view of dogma they would 
nevertheless involve the abandonment of deeply rooted traditions 
from which it would be neither legitimate nor desirable to depart 
except for very weighty reasons of universal interest and he ‘ saw 
no sufficient reason for changing what had been the perpetual usage 
of the Church.’ Even if it were shown that some change in these 
traditions were desirable for the good of mankind the Holy See 
would only be prepared to consider the question on the advice of 
the Ecumenical Council. 

As to other Christian bodies, the Congress of the Pan-Orthodox 
Church, the Convocation of the Anglican Church, the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and the Committee 
of Evangelical Churches in Germany were generally favourable 
to the reform if unanimity could be secured. The Council of the 
Federation of Swiss Protestant Churches regards the fixing of the 
date of Easter as the most urgent and most important reform of all. 
The Convocation of the Anglican Church considers that if a fixed 
Easter be adopted it should fall on a Sunday approximately midway 
between the present limits of variation, 7.e. between March 22 and 
April 25. If the 13 month Calendar be adopted Easter will always 
fall on the same day of the month. Sunday, 8th, or Sunday, 15th 
April, would fulfil the above-named conditions. 

The Jewish communities who were represented at a meeting of 
the Committee had no objection to the stabilisation of Easter. 

So far, then, as religious communities, outside the Mahommedan 
and other Eastern religions, are concerned there seems no insuperable 
obstacle to reform. But a large body of lay opinion is also desirable 
and available. The disadvantages of a variable Easter are felt by 
the general public mainly in connexion with trade and travel and 
in its interference with the regularity of the scholastic year. Here 
again the Geneva Committee presents us with a mass of opinion. 
The International Chamber of Commerce meeting at Rome in 1923 
and in Brussels in 1925 was strongly in favour of reform at the 
earliest possible date. 

As regards travel the two largest touring agencies, The American 
Express Co. and Thomas Cook & Son, favour a fixed Easter. The 
period recommended varies according to locality, but about the 
middle of April seems generally acceptable. All the railways 
members of the International Railway Union were in favour of the 
proposed reform. 
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All the educational bodies at home and abroad and public bodies 
at home, such as the County Councils and Municipal Corporations 
Associations, were strongly in favour of a fixed Easter. 

The vast majority of the Governments consulted were in favour 
of stabilisation, but some thought it would depend on the decision 
of the religious authorities. Our own Foreign Office, writing in 
1924 under the direction of Mr. Secretary Ramsay Macdonald, 
expresses a somewhat tepid sympathy with the general question 
of Calendar reform and awaits the expression of public opinion, 
especially in industrial quarters. The Secretary of the Board of 
Education, on the other hand, on the question of Easter cannot 
express a definite opinion, but forwards the opinion of some 
Educational Associations, including the National Union of Teachers, 
strongly favouring a fixed Easter. 

The Geneva Committee awaits the expression of public opinion 
on the whole question of reform. They do not profess to draw any 
conclusions from the very elaborate enquiries they have instituted. 
They call attention to the inconvenience of the Calendar by causing 
the day of the month each year to fall on a different day of the week. 
In consequence the dates of periodical events can never be fixed with 
precision, e.g. (a) Parliament, Tribunals, holidays, summer time, etc. ; 
(b) the position of the weeks in the quarters varies each year and 
in consequence complications arise in reckoning accounts, statistics, 
etc.; (c) the Ist, 15th, and 30th of each month, important dates 
in respect of rents, etc., are sometimes Sundays, entailing post- 
ponement or advance of the payments; and (d) the varying length 
of the half-years, quarters and months renders them incapable of 
comparison for statistical purposes. 

The disadvantages of the non-fixity of Easter are also obvious. 
The variety in the date causes a similar displacement in all the 
movable festivals. In the civil sphere, school, University and 
judicial work, and commercial interests, including those relating 
to transport, are particularly affected. Of the holidays, scholastic, 
judicial and administrative, some are fixed and some are movable. 
In northern latitudes an early Easter has a prejudicial effect on 
holidays and travel. 

A study of the Report seems to point to the conclusion that both 
the reforms should be carried out: (1) that of the Calendar by the 
adoption of the 13 month year according to the method above 
described, and (2) the stabilisation of Easter on the second Sunday 
in April, or, for the reason set out on p. 30 of the Report, on the 
Sunday following the second Saturday in April, 
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The Geneva Committee appears to contemplate the formation 
in each country of an official, or semi-official, organisation to form 
a body of public opinion without which it would be premature to 
try to establish any international agreement. 

Since the publication of the League of Nations Committee’s 
Report the question has been carried a step farther by the intro- 
duction into the House of Commons on February 21, 1927, of 
Mr. Withers’ Bill for the stabilisation of Easter. It is a short Bill 
of only four clauses. The first is the operative clause which pro- 
vides that Easter Day shall in the Calendar year next but one after 
the commencement of the Act and in all subsequent years be the 
first Sunday after the second Saturday in April. The other clauses 
deal with the construction of documents, adaptation of dates for 
certain Courts’ meetings, etc., the date of commencement of the 
Act, and the exclusion of the Dominions and territories from its 
operation. The date of Easter Day proposed in the Act is that 
recommended on p. 30 of the Geneva Committee’s Report as noted 
above. 

Many advocates of Calendar reform will regret that the Bill does 
nothing to remedy the main defect in the Gregorian Calendar, 
i.e. the inequality in the length of the divisions of the year. This 
was dealt with in the first part of this paper, and from the business 
point of view it is quite as important and urgent as the stabilisation 
of Easter. The promoters of the Bill, however, consider that to 
deal with the Calendar generally is much too complicated by diverse 
opinions, but that the stabilisation of Easter is practically an agreed 
measure. They must admit, however, that it depends mainly on 
ecclesiastical opinion, and that to secure its adoption by the Roman 
Catholic community they have still to obtain the assent of the Holy 
See acting on the advice of the Ecumenical Council. 

Lord Desborough, than whom no one has been more active in 
promoting reform, is clearly of opinion that instead of isolated action 
it would be far better to make the change by international agreement 
among the Western Churches. Mr. Withers’ Bill would only apply 
to the British Isles, excluding our Colonial Dominions and the Irish 
Free State. If Parliament wishes to take action it would be far 
better for our Government to move a resolution in the League of 
Nations for international reform. A strongly expressed opinion by 
the representatives of the Empire at Geneva would carry much 
greater weight internationally than an isolated Act of Parliament 
dealing only with a part of the question. It might even have some 
influence on the Ecumenical Council. 
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“I KNow now what I was in a former life,’ said a charming girl 
friend of mine just out from home, after her first ride with me on 
an elephant in an Indian jungle. ‘I was a mahout.’ 

We were camping in a little open patch of greensward near 
a tiny village on the edge of a vast sal jungle, a picturesque two- 
roomed thatched bungalow our temporary headquarters, supple- 
mented by a row of tents a hundred yards away. There were four 
of us on that particular shoot, two men—and Lady and Miss A., 
newly arrived in India and fresh to camp life. Miss A.’s enthusiasm 
over the four elephants I had provided to take us to the beats each 
day was delightful. She had never ridden one before, even in 
childish days in the Zoo, yet always, so she confided to me, the 
elephant had been her mascot, and she had made a great collection 
of them in brass and ivory and silver and jade. Here we were on 
common ground, for from my own earliest years the elephant has 
always exercised for me an extraordinary fascination. It is one of 
my earliest memories. Whether I actually saw one I know not, 
but by one of those odd tricks of memory whereby one forgets the 
big and remembers the little things of life I can still recollect 
struggling in my young enthusiasm to pronounce the word and 
attaining only the quaint contortion of ‘ephnata.’ And so strange 
is the hold of first impressions gained in one’s earliest years that as 
‘ephnata’ they have ever since subconsciously remained in my 
mind. My childish imagination pictured a long line of them, with 
great swaying howdahs, slowly swinging their way through tall 
grass jungle, and so curiously true to life was the picture then 
drawn that when in after years I saw the whole thing in reality it 
seemed impossible that I had not seen it in actuality before. 

So my charming girl guest and I were able to talk elephants to 
our heart’s content, her enthusiasm culminating in the declaration 
that she knew at last what she had been in a previous life— 
amahout. But in curious contrast to her delight was her mother's 
dread and horror of them. On the first day of the shoot she had 
mounted the one provided for her in fear and trembling, and her 
discomfort was so obvious that I obtained a palki for her for the 
remaining days of the shoot. 
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‘I am sure this elephant dislikes me. I can feel it,’ she 
repeatedly asserted during the first day’s ride, and our laughing 
expostulations failed to convince her to the contrary. The sequel 
unhappily proved that after all her instinct was right. 

The elephant she had been given was a fine tusker, one that 
I had often before taken out shooting and that had never shown 
the smallest sign of anything wrong so far as I had seen. During 
the shoot too its conduct was irreproachable. It had accompanied 
us carrying the servants and tiffin each day since the first when 
Lady A. had ceased to use it. 

The last day of the shoot came, and on our return to camp 
cameras were produced to take snapshots of elephants and beaters, 
and Lady A. was induced to mount her elephant again to complete 
the group. I took the first photograph from the veranda of the 
little bungalow, which was raised about three feet from the ground, 
the line of elephants forming the picture being about fifty yards away. 
When I had finished, Lady A. said she would like to take a photo 
too, and the elephant knelt while she dismounted. She started 
to walk across the open space that separated us, while I awaited 
her on the veranda, turning the film I had just taken and putting 
away my camera. Suddenly I heard a shout, and looking up 
I saw one of the most terrifying sights I have ever seen. Lady A., 
who had got half-way across the open space, after one quick 
startled glance over her shoulder, was racing madly for the 
bungalow. Behind her the elephant from which she had just 
dismounted was tearing after her, bellowing ferociously, its trunk 
raised and its eyes rolling, its mahout wildly endeavouring to stop 
it. It was one of those scenes that remain printed on one’s mind 
that nothing can ever obliterate. There was nothing to be done. 
One was helpless. It had all been so sudden and it was all over 
in a matter of seconds. It was just a question of a second more 
or a second less whether the elephant caught her. All I could do 
was to await her in the veranda in the hope of being able to swing 
her up into it just in time. Fortunately, terrified though she was, 
she saw her only chance. There were no steps on that side and 
the veranda was some three feet from the ground, but she came 
straight for me where I stood awaiting her with outstretched hands. 
Had the bungalow been a few paces farther off one dare not think 
of what might have happened. The elephant was obviously out of 
all control and moving rapidly. As Lady A. reached the veranda, 
and I swung her up into it, its outstretched trunk could not have 
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been more than six feet from her. So madly had it charged that 
it was only stopped by the bungalow itself, one of its forefeet 
leaving an impression several inches deep in the hard little gravel 
path right up against the veranda wall. What had really affected 
it one will never know. The Raja who had lent it to me and the 
mahout who had ridden it for fifteen years both assured me that 
it had never before shown the slightest signs of running amuk when 
on duty. Lady A. always declared that the antipathy was personal 
and that she had felt it from the moment she had first mounted it. 
There is the possibility that she did in some way communicate to it 
her fear and dislike, and that the animal resented it. It is certainly 
curious that the other three of us had, time after time, walked 
close to it and fed it with bananas and it had never shown the least 
antipathy to any of us. One other strange thing came out in the 
photograph I had taken with Lady A. seated on the elephant. The 
animal is looking out of the corner of its eyes in a most curious way, 
as if it were trying to see behind it, the whites of its eyes showing 
angrily in striking contrast to those of its peacefully posing comrades. 
It was a horrible experience, and one that one cannot be too thankful 
did not end in disaster. 


I have begun this article with the story of an elephant that ran 
amuk. But itis the only occasion during many years’ acquaintance 
with them that I have ever known such a thing to happen. On 
every other occasion they have proved the brave yet docile 
creatures that I had always pictured them. One’s first sight of 
them at a big shoot is unforgettable. Thirty enormous great beasts, 
their huge ears flapping and their trunks waving, stand ready for 
the day’s work on an open space on the edge of a dense grass jungle. 
Some carry howdahs, heavy wooden structures holding half a dozen 
people, others merely thick pads like mattresses whereon one sits 
or clings as comfort or necessity demands. About them there is 
nothing ornamental, everything is strictly for use and workmanlike, 
save for the white and coloured paint in quaint patterns on some of 
the great broad foreheads. The elephants themselves stand in 
magnificent array, their huge bodies motionless save for the swish 
of the tail and the flapping of ears that never cease. The wonder- 
fully sensitive tip of the trunk seems always to be roaming over 
the ground searching for something that it may pick up and devour. 
For an elephant’s appetite is insatiable. Hour by hour he will eat 
steadily on, breaking up and stripping great branches of trees, or 
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browsing about amongst a heap of straw or leaves. But to-day the 
great line of elephants is on serious matter bent, and the long trunks 
merely sway to and fro over the hard bare ground as if impatient 
for the fray. The word given, they move slowly in line straight 
into the dense grass jungle. As they go the centre of the line 
gradually holds back, while the ends move faster, until the straight 
line becomes an ever widening curve and finally a full semicircle. 
From the other end of the jungle another line has been advancing 
in the same formation, until finally they meet and the enormous 
semicircles form a complete circle, enclosing the densest patch of 
tall, waving grass. Then for a moment they halt, adjusting the 
spaces between them, seeing that no gaps are left through which 
the tiger may escape. It is a thrilling moment. Every movement 
in the grass, caused nine times out of ten by a puff of wind, rivets 
the attention. Time after time one imagines one sees the glimmer 
of stripes, yellow and black, crawling stealthily through the grass. 
A rustling here and a movement there distract one. One longs for 
half a dozen eyes, fearful that at the critical moment the great 
beast that almost certainly lies hidden somewhere close before one 
will flash by while one’s gaze is averted elsewhere on a false alarm. 
Then there is the anxiety as to one’s mount. Will the elephant 
one is riding stand absolutely stock still at the critical moment ? 
It is not easy to shoot from an elephant under the most favourable 
conditions with it slowly moving forwards and the howdah 
swaying. The tiger may spring into and out of sight again before 
one can level one’s rifle or get one’s steadiness of aim. If the 
elephant is absolutely staunch it is difficult enough, but it may be 
that the animal one is riding has seen no sport for many a day and 
has grown slothful with solemn state processions and friendly 
marriage feasts. He may actually turn tail and run at the critical 
moment. Ifso one will have one of the most terrifying experiences 
of one’s life. To be run away with on horseback is bad enough. 
but it is nothing to being run away with by an elephant. On 
a horse, even if one has for the moment lost control, one still has the 
reins, there is still the saddle, and in the last resort one is not very 
far from the ground. But on a runaway elephant one has none of 
those things to comfort one. So far from having anything in the 
way of reins in one’s hands, the mahout even has none. He has 
nothing but an ankur, a formidable instrument with two sharp 
points, one straight at the end and the other in the form of a hook 
beside it, convenient for digging violently into the animal’s head. 
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This is the only outward and visible means of commanding 
obedience that the mahout possesses. Instead of a saddle which 
one can grip and so possibly maintain one’s seat, one either has 
a howdah that lurches violently from side to side as the ponderous 
beast crashes on and threatens every moment to break away, or be 
smashed to matchwood against a projecting branch of a tree, or 
else one has a sloping pad which may slip off with the violent 
motion and to which one has to cling precariously at most undigni- 
fied and uncertain angles. Nothing one can possibly say or do will 
have the slightest effect. For sheer helplessness there is no 
situation to beat it. The height at which one is being hurtled 
through the air is an added terror. There is no slipping off with 
any safety. If one attempts to do so at the side, one may get 
trampled under foot or the elephant may feel you doing it and seize 
you in its trunk, while if you attempt to swarm down the tail 
a kick from the great hind feet coupled with the fall may knock 
you out for all time. 

So as one sits facing the patch of jungle waiting for the thrilling 
moment when the tiger shall appear a whole panorama of possi- 
bilities flashes through one’s brain. And then suddenly, after an 
infinity of false alarms, right in front of one, creeping noiselessly 
with never the rustle of a leaf, an enormous head appears. It is so 
wonderful, so unlike the coming one had anticipated that for a 
moment one feels it must be an hallucination of one’s brain. The 
expected has come so unexpectedly. One had watched for the 
rustle in the grass, the quivering of the leaves and branches of the 
low shrub jungle, and behold, the great beast moving with its 
marvellous stealth has crept into sight low on the ground without 
the stirring of a blade. The elephant that one is riding sees the 
apparition of the enormous striped head in the grass at the same 
moment one sees it oneself, and a sudden tremor runs through its 
great body. It is like the rumbling of an earthquake underneath 
one. But happily it stands firm. The shot is an easy one, for the 
tiger hesitates a second too long before making his final spring for 
liberty and falls back with a bullet through the brain. One cannot 
sufficiently admire the elephant. Helpless against attack from its 
lithe, quick-moving enemy, it has nevertheless stood stock still 
with the ferocious beast staring it full in the face, ready to spring 
within ten feet of it. Yet but for that one quick quiver of 
excitement it has stood absolutely still. 

Not so some of the other elephants. On the opposite side of 
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the circle, another tiger has appeared. This one, more cautious, 
had given no sign of itself till it had leapt straight out of its hiding- 
place and on to the trunk of the nearest elephant. It was a supreme 
test to which my own mount had fortunately not been put, and it 
was too much for the elephant concerned. With a loud terrified 
trumpeting it swung round and fled, its rider vainly trying at the 
same time to maintain his hold on the howdah and bring his gun 
into position to fire. So swift was the flanking movement that the 
elephant executed, almost before the tiger had landed on its trunk 
and before it could get a hold, that the latter was swung clean off 
and fell back into the grass. It was all the work of seconds, and it 
had been impossible for the other guns to fire while the tiger was 
in direct line with the elephant. It was not until it had actually 
fallen back into the jungle and the elephant had fled trumpeting 
that firing was possible. Then a volley of shots rang out directed 
at the spot where the tiger had fallen, but so quick had been its 
recovery as it fell that it had completely disappeared. Not a 
movement of the grass betrayed which way it had gone. As the 
half-dozen shots ceased the elephants in the immediate vicinity 
moved slowly up to the spot on which they had been concentrated, 
every eye fixed on the grass and every one expecting to find the 
tiger lying there dead, not the smallest sign of it having been 
visible since it fell back into the long grass. But to every one’s 
astonishment as the elephants halted right in front of the place 
there was not a trace of it. Cautiously the elephants were driven 
tight over the spot and round and about it, but the tiger had 
disappeared as completely as if it had never been. The word was 
quickly passed to the rest of the line that had halted, still in circular 
formation, that the tiger must have doubled back into the small 
patch of jungle that remained in the centre. So the complete 
circle of elephants was again formed, but it was curious that as they 
slowly advanced they showed none of the tense excitement, the 
extraordinary alertness, they had shown at the outset. It seemed 
as if they knew that there was no tiger in the patch in front of us. 
Gone was their extreme caution, as if they were carefully feeling 
each foot-hold to stand fast against attack. It was almost gaily 
and jocularly that they swung forward the few paces that remained 
until a final halt was called, as if they knew and smiled at our 
ignorance in approaching so carefully this empty patch. When 
the great circle had moved almost to its limits, one elephant was 
sent in to beat the jungle and drive out the tiger if it still remained. 
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But although almost every foot of ground was trampled over and 
every eye was riveted on it there was no sign of life. The tiger had 
made a marvellous escape. Though the jungle in every direction 
all around was beaten for hours no further trace of it was found. 
The elephant that had fled had a nasty wound in its trunk that the 
tiger’s claws, as they were flung off, had left. Its whimpering, 
when it was finally brought to a halt with much application of the 
ankur and loud-voiced expostulation on the part of its mahout 
was pathetic. Coming from so huge a beast it was so quiet and 
plaintive, almost like the sobbing of a little child. Its enormous 
body quivered, and every movement was sensitive and terrified as 
it was driven off home. Owing to its wound it escaped the 
punishment it would otherwise have received for turning tail. 
Another elephant was not so fortunate. It had merited punish- 
ment without mitigation, and on its return home the Maharaja 
who had organised the shoot ordered it to be beaten. He fixed the 
hour and said that he would be present to witness it. The hour 
came and the men in charge were all ready to carry out orders, 
but the Maharaja did not appear. After waiting for some time 
they sent to the palace to find out if he was coming, and the answer 
came back that he was sleeping and could on no account be 
disturbed. They were thus torn between two alternatives. The 
Maharaja’s order must be strictly obeyed, as they knew full well. 
The elephant had been ordered to be beaten at a certain hour, but 
in his presence. That hour had already passed and His Highness 
was asleep. What was to be done? After a hasty consultation 
they decided to carry out the order in his absence and trust that 
His Highness would have forgotten the incident when he awoke. 
So the punishment was duly inflicted. It was an astonishing 
sight. The offending elephant was chained up in the usual way by 
great chains loosely tied round its feet. It stood in an open space 
outside the philkhana, and obviously knew it was in disgrace, 
looking the very picture of dejection, its usually moving trunk and 
flapping ears kept quite still, and the whole body drooping. 
A little way off its mahout stood upbraiding it quietly in one long 
stream of abuse, his flexible voice apparently from the note of 
interrogation in it addressing to it reproachful questions and 
answering them himself. Then the largest and most powerful 
elephant was led out, and at a word from its mahout it rushed at 
the offender. It was a most thrilling scene that followed. The 
great beast, representing authority, belaboured the other with its 
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trunk, butted it, J-icked it, and went, for it in every possible way 
with relentless fury. It seemed impossible to believe that it was 
not urged on by some personal animosity, and that it was merely 
carrying out orders. Yet such was the case. In fact, the sequel 
proved that not only was it carrying out orders, but that it must 
have felt that the punishment it was inflicting was deserved, 
that the offending elephant had betrayed its caste and brought 
contumely on its kind. The unfortunate beast upon which all this 
execution was done made not the smallest effort to resist. It took 
it all with a dejected resignation that was pathetic. Finally one 
terrific onslaught felled it to its knees and it sank down helplessly. 
It was itself a magnificent specimen, and its absolute submission 
and resignation to its fate were astonishing. The sequel proved 
in his case too that the wonderful animal intelligence was not at 
fault, and that it knew that it deserved the punishment and took 
itin the right spirit. The beating over, the executioner, which the 
moment before had seemed instinct with such mad fury, was led 
quietly away, while the offender rose slowly to its feet, shook itself, 
and resumed its ordinary appearance, with none of that abject 
dejection it had previously shown. It was all perfectly done. 
An offence had been committed, just punishment had been inflicted, 
and the whole thing wiped off the slate. 

But alas! that apparently satisfactory conclusion was not the 
end. His Highness the Maharaja awoke refreshed with sleep an 
hour later and remembered the offending elephant. Word was 
sent that he was coming down himself as he had announced to see 
due execution done. Great was the consternation in the philkhana 
among the terrified mahouts. What was to be done? True, they 
had carried out the orders to beat the elephant, but they had 
disobeyed the order to do it in the presence of His Highness. And 
doubtless knowing well the capriciousness of potentates, they were 
consumed with fear. There was only one thing to be done. His 
Highness must not be told of what had happened, and the punish- 
ment must be re-inflicted. So the unfortunate offender was hastily 
brought out again and chained up in the place of execution. But 
it was at once noticeable that this, though the same, was a very 
different elephant from the one that had been led out a short hour 
ago. This time there was no abject submission, no resigned con- 
sciousness of guilt. Instead there was an inquiring alertness that 
plainly asked what all this meant. However, he submitted himself 
to be tied up, though as every one waited for His Highness’ coming 
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he plainly showed that he not only did not understand it, but, 
further, that he did not at all like it. The mahout stood by, this 
time silent, but as uneasy and resentful as his charge. 

A few minutes later His Highness arrived, and the same huge 
elephant which had done execution before was led out to do it 
again. “But he too wore the same extraordinarily expressive look 
of surprise and doubt, and when ordered as before to inflict punish- 
ment, instead of rushing to obey with every sign of goodwill he 
stood stock-still a dozen paces away. The terrified mahout hurled 
at him every epithet he knew, but without the smallest effect. 
The elephant never moved. The Maharaja was so astonished at 
the sight that he could scarcely believe his eyes. This was his 
favourite elephant Moti Mahal, and for thirty years he had never 
seen it disobey orders. He had known it since he was a boy. It 
had always carried him, on State occasions and shikaralike. He had 
ridden it at both Delhi Durbars, and its magnificent physique 
had been admired amongst the finest specimens India could produce. 
Yet here for the first time in his life it stood absolutely unmoved 
by the order given to it, an order repeated by the terror-struck 
mahout with every term of endearment, with every term of abuse, 
and with every threat he could imagine. The elephant stood 
motionless, its great ears flattened back and its trunk hanging 
limp and still. For a moment the onlookers were paralysed by the 
fear of some terrible explosion of wrath on the part of the Maharaja. 
But he stood as still as the elephant, giving no sign, until even the 
mahout’s flow of language ceased and a silence that could be felt 
ensued. No one dared break it by telling the Maharaja the cause 
of the trouble, lest an even greater explosion of wrath should ensue. 
Then very quietly the Maharaja walked close up to the elephant 
and stood beside it. It was a brave act. That something had 
gone wrong was obvious. The Maharaja was almost alone in 
having no clue as to the cause of the trouble. So far as he knew 
the elephant might suddenly have gone mad. Yet he never 
hesitated ; and as he stopped beside it the great beast salaamed 
unbidden and then thrust out its trunk in a gentle caressing way 
towards him. It was absolutely as if it were trying to express its 
loyalty, and explain why it could not do this thing. Justice had 
been done. The offender had been punished, and he could not 
inflict the punishment again. The Maharaja spoke never a word, 
but, turning, ordered the elephant to be led away and another 
brought to inflict the punishment. 
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The order was quickly carried out and an elephant that had 
sometimes acted as executioner brought forth. He was almost as 
fine a one as Moti Mahal, and the moment the order was given 
he rushed for the offender in the most approved style. That un- 
fortunate animal had continued to regard the proceedings with an 
unmistakable look of uneasiness, and, as it heard the order and saw 
the other great beast rushing for it, suddenly showed fight. Nothing 
could have been more striking than the contrast between its present 
behaviour and that of an hour ago. All the meekness and sub- 
mission were gone, and in their place raged a perfect fury of 
indignation and resistance. He had sinned and taken his beating 
like a man, and now he was having none of it. For a moment the 
executioner was so astonished at the way his onslaught was received 
that he hesitated for a fatal second with uplifted trunk. With 
a scream of anger the outraged offender got in so hefty a blow that 
he nearly swept his assailant off his feet. To the latter this was 
against all the laws of giving and taking punishment and, outraged 
in his turn, he renewed his attack with increased vigour. The 
unhappy offender was chained by the legs, but apparently so keen 
was usually the appreciation of justice and so docilely was punish- 
ment usually taken that no attempt had been made to render the 
chains exceptionally strong, and they snapped like whipcord in 
the fury of the mélée. The battle that ensued was terrifying yet 
magnificent. The two great beasts, screaming and trumpeting, 
went for one another for all they were worth, trunks waving and 
huge bodies butting against one another with such violence that 
they seemed to shake the very ground beneath them. Forehead 
to forehead they pushed and swayed, every muscle in their 
struggling bodies strained to the utmost. Standing on their hind- 
feet, their forefeet interlocked in the air, they fought furiously. 
Side by side, their flashing trunks landing a stunning blow wherever 
possible, they struggled, leaning at amazing angles, raising a cloud 
of dust around them. It was an astonishing sight. Suddenly, 
with a movement wonderfully quick for so enormous a body, the 
elephant that had been called in to inflict punishment slipped to 
one side and caught the other as it staggered a thundering blow that 
sent it sprawling on the ground. Then, seeing its opponent down, 
it quietly trotted off back into the philkhana. The offender whose 
feelings had been so justly outraged picked itself up and for a 
moment stood as if dazed. Its mahout, seizing the opportunity, 
very pluckily mounted it, and in another moment it too moved 
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quietly away. The surprise of the whole thing and the magnificence 
of the fight had held everyone spellbound. When it was all over, 
the Maharaja, who had so far never said a word, moved off with some 
members of his staff in the direction of the philkhana. Whether 
he was told or what subsequently happened was never known. 
The Maharaja made no reference to the subject, and tentative 
inquiries to the staff were met with true Oriental politeness but 
complete evasion. 

No one who saw the incident could doubt the sagacity of the 
elephant. The acknowledgment of wrongdoing and submission 
to just punishment were most obviously portrayed. Indignation 
at being called upon to suffer punishment a second time for the 
same offence was manifested in no uncertain way. Even a more 
marked sign of intelligence was the refusal of Moti Mahal to inflict 
a second punishment on the same offender. Yet in spite of this 
and so much other evidence of its intelligence the elephant is in 
some respects extraordinarily stupid. It is a mass of contradictions. 
It is at once the most timid and the bravest of beasts. Most of 
them when alone are terrified of horses, even of dogs and small 
animals, of anything moving quickly. Some will shy at a bullock 
cart or swerve at the sound of a rustle in the grass. Many a time 
I have ridden an elephant along a country road from which the 
agitated voice of the mahout, uplifted afar off, has hurried every- 
body and everything living out of our way lest the great ponderous 
beast should be frightened. Doubtless in some instances it is the 
case of a nervous rider communicating his nerves to his mount, 
yet there can be no doubt of the extreme timidity of the animal, 
absurd considering its size. Watch him passing over ground that 
he fancies unsafe. He is always haunted by the fear that the earth 
beneath him will not bear his weight, and nothing could be more 
cautious than his progress where the ground is soft, or in crossing 
& river, a caution that is not without its fearsome side to the rider, 
who remembers that so great is the elephant’s horror of sinking 
into the ground that, in case of need, it will seize the load on its 
back and place it under its feet to secure its foothold. On the other 
hand, nothing could furnish a better picture of calm courage than 
a staunch elephant at a beat for tiger or at keddah operations when 
tackling their own species in the wild state. Ordinarily it is the 
most docile of beasts. It will plod along for miles placid and 
obedient. Yet if one is to judge by the amount of verbal exhorta- 
tion, the cries of expostulation, and the number of resounding 
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thumps with the ankur on the animal’s head that the mahout 
indulges in, some elephants at least need continuous effort to keep 
going. Constant padding by the mahout’s feet behind the ears 
just where they join the skull seems also necessary. But all these 
would be of little avail if the elephant wanted to be nasty. It may 
be that the great beast does not realise its strength. It may be 
that it is naturally of a peaceful disposition, though no one who has 
seen it in its wild state will subscribe to the latter belief. The wild 
elephant seems to revel in its strength and toglory in destruction, 
yet the quickness with which the angry rampant beast, once caught, 
subsides into the placid beast of burden is one of the mysteries of 
nature. No other wild animal works such tremendous havoc when 
wild or is tamed so easily when once caught. It is usually only 
a matter of a few days. The wild elephant, angry and bent on 
destruction, is finally driven into the keddah by its tame and 
obedient kind to capitulate to them completely and almost 
immediately. The suddenness of the change from unregenerate 
licence to obedient domesticity is amazing. The elephant is truly 
an animal of contrasts. 

One last contrast. To the Western mind the elephant is a great 
heavy, lumbering beast. No Englishman in the exuberance of his 
affections would compare his lady-love to one. Yet an Indian 
desiring to pay a compliment to the woman he is courting tells her 
she walks like an elephant. It is only when one stops to think 
that one remembers how, in spite of the great heavy body, the feet 
do move extraordinarily lightly and softly and easily over the 
ground. So next time you desire to be particularly pleasant to 
the lady you are talking to, tell her she walks likean elephant. But 
perhaps you had better explain first and tell her so afterwards ! 


SHELLAND BRADLEY. 
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A CYNIC IN THE SOUTH. 
I. 


THE Riviera! It suggests sunshine, wealth, and smart clothes; 
indulgence in such minor sins as gaming and flirtation. The rich 
glamour of an elder day still clings, but the day itself is gone. The 
sunshine remains, and at such places as Cannes and Mentone the 
smart clothes; but the ‘ The Riviera ’ now has wider significance, 
embracing as it does lesser towns on the Italian coast, whither 
resort those who seek cheap living as well as a mild climate. Rela- 
tively cheap living ; for the age when you might live in Italy for 
twopence halfpenny a day is gone by. 

Alassio, where I write, is a lesser town. Squeezed between the 
sheltering mountains and the sea, it is warm; lacking in those 
amenities which attract to the Fashionable Riviera, it is cheap; 
there is nothing to do. 

It is, I think, because there is nothing to do that Exchange is 
our dominant interest. To the world at large Exchange is a dry 
subject dealt with by the daily press in appropriately small type. 
To us it is otherwise: what the Rooms are to Monte Carlo, what 
the Lottery is to all Italy, what the weather is to England, that Ex- 
change is to us. Hearus on the Parade, where we assemble among 
the disciplined palms, like giant pineapples, after early breakfast 
to contemplate the quiet sea. Let one approach announcing that 
he comes from the Bank or the Agency! The effect is vitalising. 
Every eye is turned upon him, on every tongue, ‘ What is It to-day ?’ 
(You observe the capital I). Then the topic is fairly launched. 
It was 140 lire 50 centesimi yesterday. To-day, 140.75. What 
will it be to-morrow ? Shall we cash cheques to-day or put it off 
till next week—till we must have money? Is the Bank giving 
25 centesimi more than the Agency? If so, Why? And above 
all and always, What makes It go up or down 2? 

Follows the silence of futile conjecture, broken ere long by old 
Mr. Shrubsole’s anecdote of the man who, before coming out, bought 
in London al) the Italian currency he was likely to want at 142.75. 
We know that anecdote ; we know when Mr. Shrubsole is going 
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to tell it; but we listen and murmur the envious admiration of 
that man’s foresight expected of us. I think, though, we are not 
really envious of Mr. Shrubsole’s friend. He saved, we understand, 
quite eighteen and six. But, even if he be hard up as the rest of 
us, was it worth while? Did the man know what he was sacri- 
ficing ? Was he aware that for eighteen and six he was bartering 
away an Interest in Life? Not for him the daily excitement accruing 
to the fluctuations of Exchange! To him it were nothing should 
it soar to 144, At the moment we profess admiration and envy ; 
in our clearer-sighted hours we are sorry for the man. 

The gathering on the Parade breaks up about eleven o’clock ; 
the post arrives at that hour, or ought to; and Society grasps its 
walking-sticks, one or two as health or infirmity dictates, and begins 
to drift away. An Arcadian simplicity distinguishes our postal 
alTangements : if the postman knows you his radiant smile from 
afar proclaims Something for the Signor. If he does not, inquiry 
prompts deposit of his burden on the nearest doorstep with kindly 
invitation to inspect and help yourself. Other expectant visitors 
gather round ; and then it is pleasant to see the postman, neutral 
president of a scratch committee of amateur sorters, smiling down 
from the doorstep. Responsibility lies lightly on him ; a conse- 
quence, the thoughtful suggest, of the fact that he is not distin- 
guishable from the common herd ; for he wears no uniform and 
his official equipment is a piece of string wherewith to tie up news- 
papers ; the letters he upholds by some jugglery of his own between 
elbow and upturned wrist. 

The system makes for confidential relations between postman 
and public—incidentally it may be for loss of correspondence ; but 
there are among us those who discern merits therein. It was 
Miss Sharpe who confided to me the secret revealed to her as amateur 
sorter ; nothing less than the truth about that quiet woman at her 
hotel whom all supposed to be a mere Signora Gasparini. The 
address on a letter disclosed to Miss Sharpe that the quiet woman 
in very fact was La Distintissima, Nobilissima, Illustrissima, la 
Donna dei Gasparini. Miss Sharpe is a new-comer, and that 
address may be misleading. It is a way they have in Italy. Only 
when the doctor or the dentist sends in his bill do we discover that 
we ourselves are Most Distinguished, Most Noble, Most Illustrious, 
or all three. It is an Oriental method of softening the blow within. 
Incense that would veil extortion ; for we, as strangers in the land, 
are lawful prey. The doctor and the dentist pay us the compliment 
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of assuming that we are rich, even as were all British visitors in 
those far-off days, and frame their charges accordingly. 

But I will not be understood to contemn such professional 
courtesy as finds expression in the address of the dentist’s letter. 
Find me an you may the practitioner in Harley Street who, sending 
in his bill, thanks you for the fortitude, patience, and other heroic 
qualities wherewith you have endured his ministrations. Our 
Italian dentist does that, the courteous fellow. He does not know 
that heroic qualities are less required of a patient in Harley Street, 
where the dentist does not exhale garlic. 

A dignified repose distinguishes this lesser town. We are here 
for the winter, and we settle down in somnolent content; it is 
seldom that anyone makes an excursion by train. You may perhaps 
remark the absence of Mrs. Seabright or Miss Donnelly from the 
Club reading-room, and learn that she has gone up the line to 
Bordighera or down the line to Rappallo to visit friends. On 
occasion one of us ‘ takes a run up to Monte Carlo’; but this is 
unusual ; it is considered enterprising and becomes the subject 
of remark. We do not ‘take a run’ to San Remo or otherwhere; 
that phrase is reserved for Monte Carlo ; there is a sporting impli- 
cation about it ; as of him, or her, who plunges into dissipation. 
Persons who take that run usually speak of it apologetically on their 
return ; and then delicacy forbids inquiry touching losses. When 
the wandering sheep, returned to the fold, wears an air of defiance 
we tell one another that he has ‘ made a bit towards the hotel bill,’ 
and eye him with respectful interest. To make a bit towards the 
hotel bill lends the expedition a different colour ; it takes on, very 
nearly, that of a business visit. 

But for the uncertainty that surrounds the movements of our 
local trains we might make more frequent use of the railway for 
day excursions. The fares are low, and we are not deterred by 
expense ; nor do we complain of the variety of train; it may be 
a Treno Diretto, a Treno Diretto-Accelerato, a Treno Misto-Acceler- 
ato, Treno Omnibus or Treno Acceleratissimo, and we pay a fare 
accordingly. The trouble is that the officials, kind and helpful 
as they are, never know which species of train is expected, whether 
it will stop here, and, if it does, whether it will stop at our destina- 
tion. Then it may be twenty minutes early or forty minutes late ; 
a defect due, I suspect, to omission to tell the engine-driver at 
starting whether his is an Acceleratissimo or a mere Omnibus, and 
to contrary instructions as he proceeds. It would be easy to 
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remedy this little fault. I would scrap all the several species of 
train and make one T'reno Incertissimo; the trains being Most 
Uncertain, this would have the merit of being at once descriptive 
and correct. Signor Mussolini, however, is rectifying this. 


II. 


But I wander from the interests that brighten our idle lives 
on the unfashionable Riviera. Of these butter holds a prominent 
place. The State, for purposes of taxation, recognises three grades 
of hotel, and levies imposts for luxury, tourist, and service, accord- 
ingly. We recognise but two grades—hotels that give butter 
and hotels thatdonot. Itisastanding subject of speculation among 
us, Why some hotels should thus discriminate against a commodity 
in other lands held a necessity of life? Nobody knows ; the scales 
of charge do not help to solve the mystery, for you are as likely to get 
butter in a hostelry where you live for about fifty shillings a week 
as at the more pretentious place whose tariff is twice as high. 

There is ample choice of hotels, and on the Parade, at the Library, 
and the Club the merits and demerits of our several places of abid- 
ing furnish a valuable field of discussion. As the season advances 
there ensues a slow but continuing game of General Post, and each 
hotel tends to acquire a temporary character of its own. Mrs. 
Kelly intends to leave the Venezia because it is too close upon the 
sea and the drawl of the waves keeps her awake; she means to 
move up the hill to the Windsor. Miss Crichett, on the other 
hand, really cannot climb that awful hill three or four times a day, 
and intends to move down to the Venezia. The Misses Hardacre 
have decided to leave the de Paris, which is too noisy this season ; 
they think of moving to the Convent as soon as the nuns have 
rooms vacant. Mrs. Dashwood intends to shake from her feet 
the dust of the Convent the very first moment she can. One might 
put up with their silly rule about being in at ten o'clock; but 
fancy their objecting to your asking a man in to afternoon tea ! 

The Convent looms somewhat large upon our horizon. It has 
ceased to be the strictly religious establishment of its earlier days 
and is not yet arrived at the fullness of hotelhood ; it is in the 
chrysalis stage ; and, ‘ Have you heard the latest about the Convent ?’ 
is a recognised conversational opening. Its unwritten rules require 
the inspection of callers through an ornamental but adequate grille 
before the door may be opened ; and this is not always the formality 
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sojourners at the Convent pretend. When General Macintosh, 
who was organising the lawn tennis tournament, went there to see a 
player, they would not let him in till he brought his fourteen-year-old 
niece to look after him! On the other hand, Italy having much 
in common with Ireland, you may chance to find that door unlocked 
—even open. 

Evidence of its epoch of grace survives in the Condizionale, of 
which a printed and framed list hangs in the hall. Those rules 
are falling into desuetude now as inapplicable to an establishment 
which aspires to be an hotel ; and indeed that hotel could not hope 
to flourish which tried to enforce Rule No. 7—‘ Late arrivals must 
begin a meal at the course they find on the table.’ Punctuality is 
an excellent virtue, but it seems hardly the mission of an hotel to 
teach it. Such rules, I say, have been jettisoned—suffered to go 
by the board under stress of competition ; but the Madre Superiore, 
an excellent and amiable woman, clings to traditions which are 
partly based on Italian social usage and partly conventual. Con- 
spicuous legends without proclaim the Convent a pensione for 
ladies and girls ; but the sex barrier is breaking down. Regarding 
the matter with an Italian eye, we understand the latitude extended 
to young Signor Perlini who is there with his sister. There was a 
saint in their family in the thirteenth century, and young Perlini 
reaps thus the benefit of such an ancestor ; in Italy the merits of 
the fathers are thus visited on the children for many generations. 
The case of Signor Perlini we recognise to be exceptional. The 
thing that intrigues is the lenity which has accorded shelter to 
Mrs. and Mr. Conway ; nobody in the family of either has ever been 
canonised—even beatified. Mr. Conway is not a clergyman, which 
might explain his admission; nor do his years exceed seventy, 
which would explain it: for the Convent holds males of three- 
score and ten to be past the Rubicon of Sin and harmless. Has 
Mrs. Conway entered into bonds for his good behaviour ? 

The Madre Superiore is introducing change with due precaution. 
Solicitude for the feelings of her other guests, English and Irish for 
the most part, led her to give the Conways their meals in a screened 
corner of the dining-room for the first ten days. It was thought 
she deemed males most dangerous at meal-times, no endeavour 
being made to segregate Mr. Conway between whiles; but this 
proved not to be the case. The Madre Superiore, approached on 
the subject, said a man could not be suffered to see ladies in the 
act of eating ; it was unthinkable. Only when assured by guests 
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of unimpeachable veracity that in the British Islands women sit 
at the same dinner-table with men did she give way; and thus 
advanced another step towards hotelhood. Mrs. Dashwood would 
like to know why, since the Madre Superiore is so particular, there 
is a male cook? But this line of inquiry is not encouraged by her 
fellow-guests ; he is a good cook. Merit condones inconsistency. 
‘ And besides,’ says Mrs. Bell, ‘ there may have been a saint in his 
family long ago.’ 

The susceptibilities of her guests are the Madre Superiore’s 
first care. Thus, when Signora dei Pazzi, English widow of an 
Italian, gave evening lessons in the tongue of her adopted country 
to Major West, the Madre Superiore, fearful lest the presence of a 
male in the general sitting-room be unwelcome to the ladies, desired 
Signora dei Pazzi to take the Major into her bedroom. 

An international code of propriety would save some searching 
of heart. The League of Nations might look to this. 


II. 


Dances are, of course, unknown at the Convent, and are rare at 
other hotels, shortage of men militating against their success. 
Even dances at the Club suffer from this deficiency; those men 
who have reached, let us say, their advanced youth come again 
into what was their own forty years agone, and the girls dance with 
one another and their mothers. We tried imported labour once, 
but it answered only fairly well. Mrs. Smyth-Hallett’s proposal 
that we draw upon the resources of the local seat of learning for 
young men was hailed as an inspiration: Italy had been with us 
on the battlefield ; Italy should be with us in the ball-room. Thus 
should we obtain a supply of dancing men and cement the bond 
of concord between the nations. 

Young Italycame. It danced admirably, if seriously ; and when 
the music stopped resigned with exemplary bows its partners, to 
swarm in the corner by the door. As the evening dragged on 
Young Italy took upon it an anxious look and swarmed with greater 
solidity, but resisted the temptation of the flight-inviting door 
68 young Britain would not have done under like trial. It stuck 
out the affair with patient courage; and this was the more to its 
credit because Mrs. Smyth-Hallett had expounded to it the whole 
duty of a man at a dance, and the knowledge that it ought to 
be sitting with its partners in polite conversation weighed upon 
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it—gave it the coldest of cold feet. But it saw the thing through 
to its welcome, solemn end. 

We did not enjoy its assistance again; our next dance at the 
Club knew it not. Young Italy to a man was going up for an 
examination and could not come. Accepting the excuse, we felt 
that Young Italy would face the stiffest examinations, a dozen of 
them, rather than another dance with British girls who expect 
partners to talk. 

Knowledge of language alone does not ensure the mutual under- 
standing of peoples. If we do not understand the attitude of the 
Lady Superior of a some-time Convent, neither does Italy under- 
stand that of the visiting Briton towards that which is really no 
affair of his. Why should strangers get up subscription lists at 
their Club to aid sufferers from some local calamity? Britons 
pride themselves on minding their own business. Visitors were 
not responsible for that Giovanni Silla broke his leg falling from one 
of those treacherous terraces that scar the olive-clad mountain- 
side ; they had nothing to do with that grass-fire whereby was 
consumed the entire flock of Marina Varrega (three ewes and a goat). 
Then why do they put up a paper in their Club and collect sub- 
scriptions for Giovanni and Marina ? The proceeding is dissonant 
with the known British practice of minding one’s own business ; 
but it is appreciated, nevertheless. 

Acquaintance with the language is of course the first short 
step to mutual understanding, wherefore many of us employ our 
too large leisure learning Italian; and the industrious student 
soon finds that between Italian as taught and Italian as spoken 
is a gulf. I do not refer to the variations of dialect, Ligurian, 
Milanese, Tuscan, and so forth, but to general principles. Thus: 
we are instructed that when a double consonant occurs each must 
be given its full value—‘ bel-la,’ ‘ Alas-sio,’ ‘ Bot-ticel-li’; like 
that. But the practice is different ; the full value of each of two 
consonants cannot be given when speech resembles the sound made 
by a stick drawn along palings by a swift boy. The rapidity of 
utterance achieved sometimes is incredible. I once sat over against 
an Italian lady whose voice, like the voices of many, was shrill and 
metallic ; and upon a day at déjeuner she became excited in her 
talk. The sound filled me with a strange, most pleasing thrill, 
I knew not why: my heart beat; I felt rising excitement. I 
ceased eating, closed my eyes, and sat back to analyse this singular 
sensation ; and was borne, mentally, by that voice to the banks of 
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a Norwegian stream wherein I had killed many a lusty trout. Then 
Iknew! The voice of the lady was as the voice of the reel when a 
good trout takes out line. Sweetest of music! When all the line 
was out, so to speak, I looked again across the table at the lady : 
she was not even out of breath. I thought then of that rule anent 
double consonants: and smiled— internally. 

Students of Italian art are nearly as many among us as students 
of the language ; for when the winter is past those who are not in 
a hurry to go home may be making their way to Florence, Siena, 
and the towns of Tuscany. Not Rome—Rome is for those who 
from Cannes or Monte Carlo pass us by in dusty and baggage-laden 
motors. But the mission of all is the same—to satisfy the artistic 
craving felt by properly constituted persons for picture and ecclesi- 
astical architecture. I would not, dear Mr. Editor, make the 
admission to our Authority on Italian Art, but between ourselves 
I am convinced that the popularity of these continental galleries 
is due to the sense of security they confer. It is safe to admire ; 
you need not look at the catalogue to See Who It’s By ere you venture 
praise. I once with bold meekness suggested that an artist of the 
Byzantine school lacked acquaintance with the human anatomy ; 

d Authority turned upon me : ‘ Why is it here if it isn’t good ?’ 
coldly demanded Authority. And my answer, ‘To show advance on 
the art of the Cave-man,’ set us apart. 

I remark that our special authority on Italian art is silent in 
the library. The knowledge massed on the shelves about has, I 
think, a subduing effect, producing the atmosphere of a confessional 
in which Ignorance usurps the place of Sin. You may not dog- 
matise in the library with facilities for correction, not to say demoli- 
tion, on every hand. Here it is that people admit that though in 
past days they have ‘ done’ half the picture galleries in the country 
they don’t remember much about them; that they gathered too 
many impressions in too short a time and suffer from mental indi- 
gestion. Myself, I do not require the library atmosphere to admit 
this ; a few weeks of picture-seeing leaves me as one who visualises 
cards spilt upon the floor, here and there emerging from chaos an 
ace or king in a game that was played; some item that left its 
mark on memory. That pleasing work in the Uffizi, for instance 
(painter forgotten), which portrays medieaval sportsmen in chase 
of badgers, porcupines, and wild cats, all at the same time. Or 
that of Orpheus (painter forgotten), memorable for fertility in design 
of imaginary fauna. These stand out, not for their artistic merit, 
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which I take for granted, but for the daring which recked naught 
of convention and fact. 


IV. 


Safe in the knowledge that all these works of art are good, I 
approach them with veneration qualified by curiosity touching the 
scenes they represent. I want to know why a female saint leads 
a tame dragon on collar and chain; why this male saint resides in 
a cage on the desolate beach; why that one cut off the horse’s 
leg to tack on the shoe instead of proceeding in the usual way; 
how it happened that that other was the only person involved in 
the earthquake that is bringing down the houses about hisears. To 
enjoy continental galleries I would study not the critics but those 
two volumes, ‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,’ wherein these mysteries 
are unveiled. Of course you will not disclose the secret of my 
interest: to do that would stamp me a Philistine. Not every 
visitor to Italy has the courage of the man who admitted that he 
was ‘ fed-up with pictures,’ and it is due to the unregenerate fellow 
to say that his confession was made in an undertone. 

Cultivated persons shake their heads gloomily and affirm that 
Italian art is dead ; and I have myself suspected at least decadence 
in the realm of domestic architecture. That villa in the extreme 
east of the town inspires misgiving in this sense. It was built for 
a man of noble birth, retired from the Navy, who thought to settle 
here. Confiding or careless as the sailor ashore is said to be, he 
gave the local architect a free hand to design and build. The 
architect bethought him of the Duke’s profession, and, misled by 
sense of the Appropriate, designed accordingly. He made balconies 
and fashioned their corners in the likeness of prows of ancient 
galleys; he raised a loggia and the corners thereof are prows of 
ancient galleys too ; and wheresoever space sufficed he embellished 
the walls with anchors and chains and capstans and coiled ropes 
and marlinespikes and other marine furniture—in stucco. And 
when all was perpetrated the Duke came to see: and went back to 


Florence by the next train. 
Which latter suggests that artistic taste is not dead yet— 


among dukes, at any rate. 

It was the same architect who designed the villa next door to 
that intended for the Duke (which is To Let, in case you care to 
know); this one for a patron who had made a fortune in motor-cars. 
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Again suffering from that sense of the appropriate, the misguided 
man belted the exterior between the windows of the first and second 
storeys with a dado, frieze, or fresco in many and brilliant colours ; 
motor-cars to wit, carrying ladies whose hair had come down and 
floated in the wind, thus happily conveying the sought impression 
of speed. It was four feet high, that dado, and visible from the hill- 
tops ; and the patron admired it greatly—at first. Then doubt laid 
its cold finger upon him; this savoured of advertisement, and he 
was done with advertising. He hardened his heart and ordained 
that the adornment, striking though it was, be painted out. 

Turn we from the modern villa, even from that whose pale 
walls, to mitigate the sun’s glare, are stencilled with wall-paper 
pattern. Let us seek the old-world villages beyond the mountains, 
in the lovely Andora valley, or in the plain by the winding river 
that has birth amid the snows. Without other occupation, we 
take long walks, luncheon with us, for the inn, if there be one, 
caters for appetites other than ours. Alluring, these villages with 
cavernous booth, loggia, and outer stairway ; twilit at high noon 
for the straitness of their rugged streets, from whose low doorways 
should appear jaunty youth in doublet, parti-coloured trunk-hose, 
and feathered cap. Villages, these, as they were seven centuries 
ago. Stay! Modernity has reached all. No dwelling so poor 
but has electric light, even in the cellar where they stall the cows. 
Electric light where doublet and long sword should be! A blemish on 
the wide splendours of hill and vale those great iron standards that 
bring the wires, but methinks the people ignore the blot for the boon. 
They are simple folk lacking sense of the incongruous; folk who 
take precautions against the Evil Eye; who, to court the favour 
of the Virgin, hang at their eaves earthen vessels wherein the 
house-martin may build. For the house-martin is the special 
protégé of the Virgin, and She looks with approval on them who 
offer it hospitality. 

E. D. Cumine. 
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MR. BROWN’S MILLIONAIRE. 
BY JAN GORDON. 
I. 


Few persons, I imagine, have not heard of Mr. Norval Androcles 
Jones. His phenomenal career attracted much attention in America 
and in France, though less, I believe, in this country, which is begin- 
ning to take the vagaries of American finance, and the histories of 
American financial rockets, with some scepticism. Yet there can 
be few who have not heard some rumour of this Mr. Norval A. Jones, 
especially concerning his last exploit: that of breaking the bank at 
Monte Carlo and of handing over all his winnings to the ‘ save the 
franc’ fund. Briefly, however, his career was this. Born of 
obscure parents, whom I judge by his Christian names to have 
been romantic, Mr. Jones gave the world no signs of his existence 
until the moment when, owing to the accident of losing his horse 
by snakebite in the desert between Yuma and Los Angeles, he 
stumbled upon the famous long-lost, long-searched-for three hills 
with a gold outcrop on the largest ; discovered and lost in 1837 by 
a Mr. Smith with a wooden leg, from which fact arose the legend 
of the notorious Pegleg mine. Norval A. Jones proved that this 
mine—long considered as a myth by serious prospectors—was in 
fact reality, and reaped a pretty fortune in exchange for the loss 
of his horse. He became at once rich and romantic. And then, 
his simple uncultured soul elevated by the possession of what seemed 
untellable wealth, he descended’ upon Chicago and cornered the 
wheat market. Don’t ask me how he did it. I don’t know; but 
he confessed later to admiring reporters that it was a thing he had 
longed to do ever since he had been a boy ; he had always believed 
it even more worth doing than becoming President of the United 
States. Then Mr. Norval A. Jones, fabulously rich, had come over 
to Europe to wake old Europe up. 

In England I believe he was accepted with a certain reserve. 
His phenomenal rise to fortune seemed in some way suspicious, and 
though good natured he was still excessively raw. England lumped 
him in with the modern merchant adventurers called bootleggers, 
and couldn’t believe that a man who spoke in so uncultivated a 
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tongue could have amassed such wealth honestly. In France, 
however, he had an immediate and prodigious success ; there they 
were not so easily shocked by his accent. And when at the height 
of his fame he broke the bank at Monte Carlo and almost as a jest 
flung the whole winnings into the ‘ save the franc’ fund his popu- 
larity soared to almost incredible heights. The fact that he had 
been a cowboy and could do ‘ Rodeo stunts’ added glamour to his 
already dramatic figure, and ‘ Norval hats,’ ‘ Androcles ties,’ ‘ Jones’ 
walking-sticks,’ and ‘ Pegleg boots’ became features in the more 
notorious of boulevard shops. 

I admit that most of this information I have gleaned myself 
from my friend John Brown the painter, for at the moment when 
Norval A. Jones enjoyed his climax of popularity in France my wife 
and I were hidden in some obscure corner of Europe where news- 
papers were scarce. But it was nevertheless by the medium of 
the Press that I did first learn of a connexion between the Artist 
and the American Millionaire. 

After our return to Paris, chancing to pick up a discarded New 
York Herald in the Café du Dome, I saw under a leaded heading 
‘Famous Norval A. Jones takes to picture buying: Millionaire’s 
new hobby: 4,000 dollars starts collection with purchase of John 
Brown colourful canvases: Artist asserts Millionaire has exceptional 
gifts for connoisseurship.’ 

Not until three weeks later did I meet my friend Brown himself 
hurrying along the rue Notre Dame des Champs. Almost at once 
I noted that success had not added to his debonair appearance ; 
one might almost have said that he had a hunted look ; his wide- 
brimmed black hat was pulled down over his face, his cloak was 
gathered closely about him; in fact, only by luck did I recognise 
him at all. And when my hand clapped on to his shoulder he gave 
a jump that seemed to denote some disturbance of the nerves. He 
greeted me with evident relief, but received my congratulations 
with an odd lack of pleasure. On seeing him closer I noted that 
even the pale, pointed beard that had earned him his sobriquet of 
‘Ie Roi Charles’ seemed to have lost its habitual neatness, it was 
almost dishevelled. An invitation to have a drink at the Dome he 
refuse’ witi quite unnecessary decision. 

However, he promised to come to tea in a couple of days, 
shrouded himself once more in his cape, looked furtively both ways 
along the street, and bolted. 
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‘A thousand quid,’ Mr. Brown said subsequently over his 
teacup, ‘is a deuced pretty windfall for a struggling artist hampered 
by an unstriking and unmemorable name. All the same, I confess 
that the compliment loses some of its flavour in the manner of its 
occurrence. His bally secretary, an ex-cowboy companion, I 
believe, blows into my studio and drawls, ‘‘ See here, Mistur Braown. 
*Drock Jones he wants four thousand plunks wuth of your picture 
goods.” When I ask him which ones Mr. Jones had chosen he 
answers, “Oh H. ! How much is ’Drock a Wisenheimer on 
paintuns ; *bout as much as a he-cat is on swimming your English 
Channel. Choose him out value for his bones. Stick him if ya’ 
like ; he won’t grouch.”’’ 

‘But why ever . . .?’ exclaimed my wife. 


* Oh, a kind of compensation,’ replied John Brown. ‘ There is, 
in fact, a yarn more or less attached ; you might like to hear it.’ 





II 


You must have heard plenty already about this chap Jones— 
said Mr, Brown—Norval Androcles Jones, to give him his full title, 
a blatant American rough-rider type whom old Dame Fortune has 
blazoned millionaire for her peculiar amusement. I first met him 
at the Dome, where he had set up drinks for the whole place during 
the evening. I had just blown in for a dock and found myself 
offered a free bottle of champagne. Well, I don’t drink with people 
I don’t know, and I said so. Mr. Jones himself lurched up. 

“ Say, Sis,’ he shouted, ‘ what’s this stuff you’re pulling ?’ 

I repeated myself. 

“ Well, that’s all right,’ he retorted. ‘Why, everybody knows 
*Drock Jones.’ 

I repeated that J had not the honour. 

His face changed. He sat down before me. 

‘Shake, Sissie, bo,’ he exclaimed. ‘Oh, what a relief. Why, 
you're the first I’ve met in this hull darn country. Gee, youn 
me’s goin’ to be friends. I’m “bout through with all these soapy 
bums.’ 

He had a decentish look to him, you know; a rather attractive 
undertone, and he protested that he hadn’t met a human being since 
he’d made his pile, an exaggeration, of course, but anyway one that 
didn’t make me like him the less. So I fell into conversation with 
him—that is, I allowed him to talk and to pay for my drink while 
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I said ‘ Just so’ at intervals. Like many simple people he had 
a good descriptive touch, and like most Americans he plunged 
easily into intimacy. ‘When I was a kid,’ he said, ‘the kids 
I couldn’t lick called me Annie, them that I could lick called me 
Drockels. But say, I don’t think it’s fair for folks to give kids 
bum names, do you ?’ 

Well, you know I’m rather touchy about names myself, so we 
agreed at once. 

The long and short of it was that Mr. Annie Drockels Jones, 
after making his fortune—by sheer luck, it seems—went hunting 
for notoriety. “Wanted to know what that Prince o’ Wales feller 
felt like,’ was how he put it, and he seemed to have got his desire 
in full measure. Mr. Jones had touched the romantic mind of the 
French journalist, he was henceforth as public as royalty, and 
not being born to the manner he believed that he was already 
heartily sick of the job. Yet he was reluctant to leave France ; 
something about the country had attracted him—probably, if you 
ask me, its flattery. But he thought that he wanted to get away 
into the land by himself. Once or twice he had tried to slip off, 
but the journalists had hunted him out. Indeed his vagaries had 
become a sort of game for them, and this enthusiastic attention 
had become doubled since his Monte Carlo episode. They likened 
him to a reincarnation of some of the old-time Bucks of Balzac. 

‘Why, Sis, bo’,’ he exclaimed, ‘I’d give a thousand plunks to 
anyone who’d let me out o’ this for a spell.’ 

Without much reflection I said, ‘ Well, why don’t you slip off 
to the country with a pal, swap bedrooms in the night, and you get 
away in the early morning while he stays in bed till lunch-time ? 
That'll give you several hours’ start. Then go off on a walking tour, 
or buy a horse and ride about the country.’ 

“Oh, what a brain!’ he cried. ‘Say, Sis, bo’, the thousand 
plunks is yours.’ 

‘Don’t be an ass,’ I retorted. 

‘ Ass nothing,’ he replied. ‘ What I sez I sticks to.’ 

You know, the idiot was actually serious. Whether he took it 
up as a lark, or whether he really wanted to dive into incognito, 
I don’t know. Anyway, he insisted upon carrying out the plan; 
and, for my part, if he had decided to chuck away a thousand dollars 
the opportunity wasn’t to be sneezed at. Accordingly I fell in 
with the idea. There wasn’t, of course, a spot of resemblance 
between us except that we were both fair anid both about the same 
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height, but from that on we were as different as a deer is from 
a pony. He was red and healthy and broad, while I know that 
I look something like a bearded lily that is about to wilt. 

Anyway, we left Paris openly, took the train to Limoges, arrived 
there late in the evening, entered the hotel separately and booked 
rooms—he the best, I the cheapest. 

‘Say, bo’,’ he muttered, ‘I’m in No. 4. They’ve lamped me 
already, so I’m turning in at once. See you three a.m. How’s 
that ?’ 

Of course I looked upon the whole business as a silly joke; 
still at three a.m. I dug him out of bed and gave him directions to 
find my room. Id left all my clothes for him except my boots. 
Just as he went out of the room he said, ‘ Oh, Sis, bo’, the thousand 
plunks is in me right-hand pocket. G’night, bo’! ’ 

I remained snug in bed till late in the morning, though already 
at ten reporters from the local newspapers were demanding admit- 
tance, which I resolutely refused to them. However, at mid-day, 
when I had decided to get up, I was at once conducted by an 
obsequious proprietor to a large private salon where a concourse of 
solemn men all decorated with red buttons of the Legion of Honour 
was waiting for me, led by the Mayor with his sash complete. 
I tried to protest at once that I was not Mr. Jones, but the Mayor 
had a speech all ready on the tip of his tongue, and in a moment 
my poor protestations were flooded under by the rolling torrent of 
Limogene eloquence. I was hailed as noble-souled stranger, sweet 
favourite of fortune, patriot of two lands, repaying with honour 
the debt of Lafayette, and so on, and so on. 

And I’m hanged if I could convince those burbling idiots that 
I wasn’t Jones. The more I protested the more they showed 
a polite lack of conviction. If I determined on keeping my 
incognito, they said, they must respect it, but why should I deny 
the city of Limoges the joy of welcoming such a benefactor to 
France ? The people were prepared to honour me, must they be 
disappointed ? I begged them to reflect ; had they not seen photo- 
graphs of this Mr. Jones: did I resemble him in the least ?—and 
three or four laid hands on bosoms and declared that, making 
allowance for the beard with which I had disguised myself, I was 
the living image of Mr. Jones of the photographs ; one swore that 
he had seen me in Paris and knew me at once. I produced my 
passport ; the Chief of Police smiled indulgently. 

‘Monsieur,’ he said, ‘to you much would be permitted in this 
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France that you have benefacted; yet a little word, fatherly in 
intent, to carry the jest so far is really indiscreet.’ 

And I’m hanged if at this moment the proprietor of the hotel 
didn’t burst in with a fool tourist who swore he’d known me from 
childhood. 

‘Say, “Drockles,’ exclaimed this ‘ go-getter,’ ‘ don’t you remem- 
ber me, Kibby Otus—why, we ain’t seen one another in twenty 
years, but I’d ’a’ sworn to you anywhere. Don’t you remember 
little Kibby of Simonds Hump? Sure.’ 

“You are mistaking me,’ I replied, furious. ‘My name is 
Brown.’ 

“Oh! come off it,’ said Mr. Otus. ‘ Why, I'd ’a’ lamped you 
in a million, ‘Drockles, or Mr. Jones, I suppose. Gee! though, 
ain’t you Englishified your speech. Say, Mr. Jones, I’ve got my 
wife and dotter jus’ outside ; they’d be honoured to shake you by 
the hand.’ 

Lord! this was a rotten fix to have tumbled into. If there 
had been the faintest resemblance between this fellow Jones and 
myself I’d never have risked the adventure, but we were so different 
that I never dreamed that I must do more than present myself to 
make everybody admit that a mistake had occurred. You see, 
this fellow Jones’s photograph had been pretty widely published ; 
as he had said, ‘ Everybody knew Jones.’ But I had quite over- 
looked the total idiocy of most people in matters of identity. You 
know, if you ask ‘ Was it a clean-shaven man with black hair ? ’ 
somebody is sure to answer ‘ Yes, that is the very chap’; and you 
only find out afterwards that the real person has grey hair and a 
moustache. Willy-nilly I was in the position of Gogol’s ‘ Inspector 
General.’ And I had to let the pompous asses have their own way, 
though all the time I tried to insist on my identity as Brown. It 
was waved aside as one of those incomprehensible Anglo-Saxon 
pieces of humour on my part ; one wiseacre told the company that 
it was what we called in America ‘ ze jok practique.’ 

Heavens! can you imagine what I suffered? A formal lunch 
at the Mayor’s, solemn fat Frenchwomen with huge bosoms full 
of platitude, promenade of the town in Renault cars, cinemato- 
graphers, Press photographers, visit to the Mayor’s china works, 
and so on, and so on, dinner at the Prefect’s. I had soon sym- 
pathised with Mr. Jones’s desire to bolt. Late that night I packed 
my bag and sent for my bill. I too was bolting. The proprietor 
hurried to me ina panic. ‘ But, monsieur, it is impossible that you 
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go,’ he cried, waving his podgy arms. ‘To-morrow it is arranged 
that you visit the schools, and the hospital, and that you lay a 
wreath at the foot of the monument de guerre, and there are three 


> 


more china works to see and two distilleries. . . . 

I insisted. The hotel-keeper’s terror and perplexity were 
astonishing. ‘ But it is an insult to Limoges,’ he cried. I said it 
wasn’t. I was not Mr. Jones anyway, or if they insisted that 
I must be this Jones, I wasincognitoanyway. ‘ Naturally, monsieur 
is incognito,’ replied the host, wringing his hands. ‘ Oh, how annoy- 
ing it is that monsieur is incognito! This poor Limoges that he has 
insulted by remaining incognito!’ But remorselessly I wrung the 
bill out of him—100 per cent. added for the name of Jones—I 
grabbed my—or rather Jones’s—bag and fairly scampered to the 
station. The first train to leave was going to Toulouse. I took 
a ticket thither, and breathed a sigh once I had left Limoges behind. 
I had feared that the Mayor might send an escort to stop my 
departure. I had pictured myself yet laying that wreath at the 
foot of the monument de guerre, or surrounded by school-children 
all waving French and American flags. 

And at Toulouse this fate really overtook me. Limoges had 
telegraphed the news of my coming. Reporters captured me at 
the railway station; one thrust an early Petit Parisien into my 
hands. There I was already depicted under the heading, ‘ Another 
diverting escapade of the famous Jones.’ Obviously I was related 
to the privateersman Paul Jones, American also and friend of the 
French, said the reporter in a burst of Gallic eloquence. My 
photograph, with a caption Monsieur Jones déguisé en barbiche, 
was included. Quick work, I thought, hardly delighted neverthe- 
less. With this photo as evidence there was no holding the 
Toulousians. They took my incognito as a joke; they called me 
facetiously Monsieur Jone-Broone, seeing in my true Christian 
name merely a sly admission that I was Jones after all. So I had 
to bend to circumstances. I laid my wreath and made a speech 
in honour of the heroes, and I kissed all the sticky schoolgirls of the 
youngest class, and I walked round looking like a fool with a large 
bouquet of flowers, and so on. 

That night I took the train back to Paris: there at least I hoped 
to find identification and release from this weight of publicity that 
that fellow Jones had hung about my neck. And as I got out of the 
train at the Gare de Lyon a man in a bowler hat came up to me and 
said, ‘Meestaire Braowne perhaps.’ I assented wonderingly. 
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Whereupon he made a sign. Another man, huge in a brown over- 
coat, joined him. ‘ You are arrest,’ said the bowler hat. 

‘ Whatever for ? ’ I cried. 

‘For the impersonation and perhaps for assassination of 
Meestaire “Drock Jone,’ said the man in the bowler hat. 

(Here Brown accepted a cocktail, and continued :) 

I was ushered in before an examining magistrate, an obese, 
eyebrowed man with tortoise-shell pince-nez that sat askew on his 
bony nose. He glowered at me. 

‘The accused Brown ?’ he queried. ‘Show me his papers.’ 

He scowled at them through his wobbly glasses. 

‘ Excuse me, Monsieur the Magistrate,’ I interrupted, ‘ I am here 
accused of a thing that has indeed never occurred. I have all along 
insisted that I was John Brown. No attempt at impersonation 
has been made.’ 

‘That is nonsense,’ exclaimed the magistrate. ‘Pardon me 
if I point out that both at Limoges and at Toulouse you have not 
only impersonated the Sieur Jone, but you have accepted hospitality 
offered by the towns in question on the misunderstanding that you 
were Jone.’ 

‘Excuse me in turn,’ I insisted, ‘I have always everywhere 
asserted that I was Brown, and that I was not Jones.’ 

‘That only exhibits your infernal cleverness,’ hissed the magis- 
trate, showing his teeth. ‘ By insisting that you were Brown you 
thought to escape angry consequences. But you will not escape, 
Monsieur L’Anglais. We will have the truth out of you.’ 

‘Pardon my insistence,’ I replied ; ‘ but if I admittedly always 
insisted on being Brown, where does the impersonation come in ? ’ 

‘Did you not accept the hospitality of the towns of Limoges 
and Toulouse, pretending you were the Sieur Jone ?’ 

‘No,’ I said ; ‘ insisting that I was Brown.’ 

‘But that is plain nonsense,’ replied the magistrate testily. 
‘Why should the town of Limoges honour this Brown? For what 
treason should Brown be asked to lay a wreath on the monument 
de guerre of Toulouse? Absurd. It was lucky indeed that our 
anthropomorphical expert saw your photo in the Petit Parisien, 
"Twas he that noted that the molar and the maxillary bones of the 
photo were not those of the honourable Monsieur Jone, but those of 
some unknown cheat. He it was that stopped your little game.’ 

‘But,’ I repeated, ‘ what could I have done, other than I did 
do? Linsisted that I was Brown.’ 
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‘ A very pretty piece of escroquerie,’ said the magistrate, grinning. 

‘ And if the mayors and the other people insisted on making 
fools of themselves—— ’ I went on. 

‘Ha!’ cried the magistrate, banging the table; ‘now we get 
to your Engiish insolence. You would call our mayors fools, eh ? 
You play on the simple feelings of our noble French countrymen 
and then call them fools? Nom dun nom. Nevertheless, let us 
be calm. Now, monsieur, to the more serious matter. What have 
you done with the body of the poor assassinated Jone ? ’ 

‘ Whatever do I know of this Jones ? ’ I replied. 

‘ You have entrapped yourself,’ retorted the magistrate, flinging 
himself back in his chair. ‘For know, monsieur, that we have 
identified your valise as that of the said Jone, and the clothes that 
you are wearing are those of the Sieur Jone, and the dollars of 
Monsieur Jone repose in your pocket, their numbers have been 
checked. What do you say to that? Now, monsieur, confess, 
What have you done with the body ?’ 

*Pon my word, in the unexpected astonishment of my arrest 
I had wholly forgotten this mass of incriminating material. There 
was nothing for it but to blurt out the truth. But this only made 
the examining magistrate cackle with derisive laughter. 

‘ Do not recount to me any more such absurdities,’ he exclaimed. 
‘Does one do such things as this? Tell me what is believable, 
monsieur. I expected more from your intelligence. How can you 
expect me to believe that the honourable Sieur Jone could wish to 
abstract himself from the justifiable homage that our beautiful 
France pays to him? Nonsense!’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know,’ I replied ; ‘I had two days of it, and it 
gave me a sickener.’ 

‘ You, sir,’ retorted the magistrate, ‘are a man of meagre soul. 
You could not appreciate the noble feelings engendered in the pure 
bosom by homage honestly earned and bountifully offered. Where, 
I repeat, have you hidden the body of Jone ?’ 

‘Mr. Jones,’ I retorted, ‘is at this moment probably riding 
about somewhere in the Dordogne. At least such was his intention. 
And you will find my suit-case in his possession.’ 

‘ You still insist on this incredible story ?’ said the magistrate 
pompously. ‘ Well, well, we will see you again later. Or perhaps 
you must be transferred to the parquet of Limoges, where apparently 
the crime occurred. The interrogation for the moment is con- 
cluded. But, monsieur, I warn you, before you have done with 
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me you will regret perhaps that you did not stay in your own 
country, instead of coming here to commit your abominable crimes.’ 

That evening in my cell I had the pleasure of seeing myself 
pilloried in L’Intransigent. The strange disappearance of Monsieur 
Jones. Audacious impersonation and presumed assassination of 
famous philanthropist, and so on, and so on, including the sacrilege 
over the heroes’ memorial, with a photo of myself at the monument 
de guerre of Toulouse. I was called both ‘a sad individual’ and 
‘a sinister personage.’ The extraordinary subtlety of a man 
impersonating another, yet pretending to be himself, was widely 
commented upon, and the brilliant deduction of the criminal 
anthropologist aroused a passionate eulogy upon French genius 
which had produced Moliére, criminal anthropology, the telegraph, 
the telephone, photography, wireless telegraphy, serum tereopathy, 
and I know not what else. 

The magistrate and I had two more unfruitful interviews before 
Mr. Jones turned up. He had ridden through Dordogne and Lot, 
and was recognised at Cahors. He did not read the French news- 
papers, and so was unaware of the fix wasin. But he was already, 
I think, tired of incognito. He had found it dull knocking about in 
the country with but a smattering of the tongue. So he revealed 
himself in order to arouse a sensation at Cahors, and aroused rather 
more excitement than he had bargained for. 

‘The resurrection of Norval Jones’ filled the papers. 

For myself, I was once more conducted before the magistrate, 
and solemnly warned to be of more careful behaviour in the future. 

‘M. Jone has explained,’ said the magistrate loftily. ‘On his 
part the prank is to be understood. But as to yours, monsieur, 
the audacity to continue the imposition merits in truth more 
chastisement than you shall receive. If France were not now 
inclined to smiles and leniency I should recommend that the insult 
you put upon her honoured dead should be properly punished. 
However, Monsieur Jone has pleaded on your behalf. He has 
generously represented himself as the prime culprit. You will, 
I hope, be properly grateful to Monsieur Jone for the interest he 
has exhibited in you. So that even the interdiction de séjour which 
we would have pronounced upon you has been withdrawn. Monsieur, 
good-day. I hope that I do not see you here again.’ 

‘This “insult to your honoured dead” is offensive to me,’ I 
said. ‘ Have I not as much right as any other to offer my tribute ? 
For I, too, did my best in the war, monsieur'le juge.’ 
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‘I do not bandy words with a cheat,’ said the magistrate, frown- 
ing magnificently. 

‘Cheat, Monsieur!’ I cried. ‘But you have admitted that 
I have all along spoken the truth.’ 

‘Monsieur,’ said the judge with dignity, ‘I have my own 
opinion to me, and that I keep. You have escaped prettily.’ 

So you see that purchase of ‘ picture goods,’ as Jones’s secretary 
called it, was a sort of compensation. 


III 


‘ But look here, Brown,’ I said, as the artist lit a ruminative 
cigarette. ‘If they have taken away the interdiction de séjour, 
why the dickens were you slinking along the street the other day ?’ 

‘Ha, that’s another story,’ said John Brown. ‘ You see, this 
chap Jones found out that his purchase of my pictures caused a lot 
of excitement. More notoriety. Actually, he swims in it. And 
the papers, too, gave him the idea to start a real picture collection. 
So the fellow appoints me his chief picture expert and buyer. 
Unlimited sums to spend on Art. I rather jumped at the chance. 
There were half a dozen struggling artists I wanted to give a leg 
to. But the rumour of it spread like wildfire. Every pestiferous 
fellow who calls himself artist ison my track. You'd never believe 
their nerve and impudence. Only the other day I had quite a 
well-known modern sculptor on his knees, and weeping too. Said 
his reputation would be eternally blasted if M. Jone’s collection did 
not contain at least one of his masterpieces. I’ve often thought 
how wonderful it would be to pose as a Mecenas for a bit, but I’ve 
got over that idea quite quickly. Yesterday I resigned my position 
for good, and to-morrow I’m off to Spain once more, to stay there 
till the whole thing has blown over. . . .’ 
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THE COURT LADY. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
I. 


HENRIETTA sprang from that upper middle class which, fed by 
commerce and the law, passed upon slight occasion—the possession 
of a borough or the favour of the Crown—into the ranks of the 
nobility ; from the class to which, uniting as it did sobriety of life 
with a modicum of culture, we are apt to ascribe the virtues of 
the English character. Moreover, she came of that section of it 
which, Puritan in the past, still leant in her early years to the 
stricter view of life and duty. So born and bred, she exemplified 
to a degree that impressed her contemporaries the virtues of her 
class, its good breeding and decency, its limited culture, its love 
of family and the home. Hear what one who did not love her wrote 
ofher. ‘Good sense, good breeding and good nature were qualities 
which even her enemies could not deny her, nor do I know any 
good or agreeable quality which those who knew her more 
intimately would not as readily allow her. She was civil to 
everybody, friendly to many, and unjust to none; in short, she 
had a good head and a good heart.’ Men respected her; women, 
high in place and of stainless name, courted her. Through a long 
life decorum clothed her, honour attended her. Yet with all this 
she was, or the world believed her to be, the mistress of a King. 
This is the problem that the story of Henrietta, Lady Suffolk, 
presents to the observer, and it is a problem that invests her life 
with singular interest. It seems to be open to two solutions, and 
to only two. Hither—and there are many difficulties in the way 
of accepting this alternative—she was not what the opinion of 
her world deemed her; or we must fall back for an explanation 
on a social standard, tempered by a view of the prerogatives of 
sovereignty, which it is hard for us in these days to apprehend. 
True, there were living in her middle years three women, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, Lady Dorchester and Lady Orkney, relics 
of the Stuart dynasty, who were received in Society, and might be 
classed with her ; and the last-named somewhat resembled her in 
the propriety of her life. But upon all these their past had left 
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a certain stain. There were living, too, in her time, the Duchess 
of Kendal, Lady Darlington and Lady Yarmouth ; these, however, 
alien by birth, lived for the most part in German circles of their 
own, and made no great show in the public eye. 

But than Henrietta Howard, no one could be more English, or, 
in the unfavourable sense of the word, less notorious. She was the 
third of the six daughters of Sir Henry Hobart, of Blickling in 
Norfolk, the birthplace of Anne Boleyn, and one of those seats 
within reach of London that favoured attendance at Court. Her 
father, the fourth baronet, came of a legal family: one Hobart 


had been Attorney-General under Henry the Seventh, another 


Chief Justice of the Common Pleas under James the First. Sir 
Henry’s mother, Mary, a daughter of John Hampden the patriot, 
was first cousin to Oliver the Protector, and twice married, had for 
her first husband Colonel Robert Hammond, Oliver’s ‘ dear Robin.’ 
Through Mary’s sister, Henrietta was connected with the Puritan 
family of Trevor. 

By her own mother she was descended from Sir John Maynard, 
the famous lawyer who, asked by William the Third if he had not 
survived almost all his legal contemporaries, replied that but for 
the King’s arrival he would have survived the law also. Sir John 
in extreme old age married a fourth wife, who survived him, wedded 
another old man, Henry, fifth Earl of Suffolk, and having children 
by neither marriage lived to play a part in her step-great-grand- 
daughter’s life. Add that Henrietta’s aunt on the mother’s side 
wedded the Earl of Stamford, one of the Puritan Greys, and the 
circle of her relations is fairly complete. 

She was born, probably at Blickling, in the year of the 
Revolution. Her father, Gentleman of the Horse to King William, 
was present at the Boyne and repeatedly sat as Knight of the Shire 
for Norfolk. He met with his death in a duel with Justice Le Neve, 
a member of the well-known family of Norfolk genealogists, in 
August 1698. His wife died two years later, and the six orphaned 
daughters were consigned to the care of Lady Suffolk. A receipt 
signed by her for a half-year’s allowance for Anne, Elizabeth, 
Henrietta, Philippa, Dorothy and Katharine, is in existence, dated 
the year after their mother’s death. Sir John Maynard had built 
from the plans of Inigo Jones the mansion of Gunnersbury, which 
descended to the girls’ only brother, Sir John Hobart; in after 

years it became the residence of the Princess Amelia, the last 
surviving daughter of George the Second. It is probable that it 
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was at Gunnersbury that Lady Suffolk received the six orphans 
whose number death, intolerably greedy of child-life in that genera- 
tion, quickly lessened. Anne, the eldest, died in 1703, Philippa in 
1704, Elizabeth in 1705. They were all buried at Blickling, the 
proper penalty being paid in the last case, ‘ by reason that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hobart was not buried in woollen as the statute required.’ 

Anne, the eldest, certainly died while in the charge of Lady 
Suffolk, but how long the children remained with the old lady, who 
died in 1709, is not clear. We know, however, that after Henrietta’s 
marriage the surviving sisters found a home with Lady Stamford, 
whose receipts for the maintenance of ‘ my two nieces Mrs. Dorothy 
and Katherine Hobart’ exist. Their brother, John, was at school 
during these years at Bishop Stortford, and later was at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

This is pretty well all that we know of Henrietta’s up-bringing 
previous to her marriage. We may take it that it was mainly 
spent in rural surroundings between the great house at Gunnersbury 
and her old home at Blickling, and doubtless it was shadowed by 
the loss of three sisters in three years. Wherever it was spent it 
is fairly certain that she owed her marriage—and, as it turned out, 
she owed little in that respect—to Lady Suffolk. At the age of 
seventeen, a slight, graceful girl above the middle height, with very 
fair hair and growing into comeliness, she wedded Charles Howard, 
aman of thirty, the third and youngest of Lady Suffolk’s stepsons. 
We are told that it was a love-match, but it turned out ill. The 
bride was young and inexperienced. There were, itis possible, faults 
on both sides, but tradition lays the blame on the husband. In his 
own day he may have had friends to say a good word for him, but 
no good word has come down to us. Lord Hervey describes him as 
‘a wrong-headed, ill-tempered, and obstinate, drunken, extravagant, 
brutal, younger brother of the Earl of Suffolk’s family.’ Lord 
Chesterfield sums him up as ‘an unamiable man, sour, dull and 
sullen,’ and adds ‘ How she came to love him, or how he came to 
love anybody is unaccountable, unless from a certain fatality which 
often makes hasty marriages, soon attended by long repentance 
and aversion.’ Queen Caroline styled the husband ‘ brutal as well 
as a little mad and seldom quite sober.’ But at the time when 
these verdicts were passed upon him, a man even of moderate 
good-will might have found it hard to bear himself with dignity 
in the position in which he found himself. 

The bride had a fortune of six thousand pounds, equal in our 
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day to fifteen thousand, and the bridegroom had good connexions, 
He could call the Duchess of Somerset and Lady Bristol his cousins, 
but presumably his own means were small and his extravagance 
soon made them less. 

The story goes that the pair were presently in sore straits, and 
seeing no opening at home determined on a step which was destined 
powerfully to affect their lives. Queen Anne had still some years 
to live, but her health was failing. The heir to the throne was in 
Hanover, and to Hanover persons with a shrewd eye to the future 
were already turning their gaze. Men and women in high places 
saw their advantage in having a friend near the Elector, through 
whom they might make their court: and it may have been at the 
instigation of some of these, or relying on a connexion presently 
to be mentioned, that the young couple decided to go over. Or 
they may have set forth on their own motion, in a youthful spirit 
of adventure. At any rate, about the year 1710—their only child, 
a son, was born in that year—they travelled to Hanover, and the 
young wife, still in her early twenties, was lucky enough to gain the 
favour of the old Electress, Sophia. Horace Walpole, who probably 
had it from the heroine’s lips, tells us that so poor were they on 
their first going over that she sold her hair to pay for an entertain- 
ment which they gave to the Hanoverian Ministers. He records, 
too, that the Electress, seeing her son paying court to the ungainly 
Mademoiselle Schulenberg, turned to Mrs. Howard, and said in 
English, ‘ Look at that mawkin and think of her being my son’s 
passion!’ Walpole adds that Mrs. Howard, forgetting that neither 
George nor Mademoiselle Schulenberg understood English, was 
appalled at the old lady’s indiscretion. The story may be true, 
for the Electress had no love for the mistress whom her son 
preferred before her. 

The Howards remained some four years at Hanover, and that 
at which they had aimed came about. The husband—our authority 
is Miss Greenwood’s full and admirable History of the Hanoverian 
Queens—was taken into the household of the Elector, his wife 
being appointed lady-in-waiting to George’s mother and later 
confidential attendant on Caroline, the wife of the Electoral Prince. 

Then, on August the first, 1714, Queen Anne died, and in 
September the Elector, our George the First, and his son came 
over to England. In October, Caroline and her younger children 
followed, and for the two adventurers in their suite there must have 
ensued a period of tense anxiety. Would they be placed on the 
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English establishment ? Nor was the excitement confined to them. 
Peter Wentworth, who had been equerry to Queen Anne, gives us 
a peep at the struggle for place in this new court, where all was new. 
‘The town or perhaps themselves,’ he writes, ‘have named four 
beautys for Maids for Her Highness, viz. Molly Balladin, Miss 
Shorter, Miss Hammond and Bell Roe. If Her Highness has any 
spice of jealousy some people may be baulkt. Our Groom of the 
Stole is not named. I wish it was, and then would follow soon the 
rest of the family, but I hear they are not to be named till after the 
Coronation.’ Peter hoped to be appointed a Groom of the Bed- 
chamber, and he presently records with disgust, ‘This morning 
I had news, that there’s four Grooms of the Bedchamber nam’d, 
Briton, Jemmy Dormer, Mr. Howard, Lord Suffolk’s brother, and 
George Fielding, which I confess vexes me above all the rest.’ 

So one of the two had again hit the mark, and wherever the 
lodgings of the young couple were, there must have been rejoicing. 
What now of the wife? It may be important in view of after 
events to learn on what support she leant, but Lady Cowper 
is our only guide. Two days after the Princess’s landing Lady 
Cowper went to kiss hands, and mentions among those present 
and evidently in waiting on the Princess, Mrs. Howard. But if 
this was our Mrs. Howard it does not seem that she was yet placed, 
for a month later we come upon this : 


In the afternoon [writes Lady Cowper] came Mrs. Darcy to 
desire me to speak to the Princess to make Mrs. H. Howard a 
Bedchamber woman. She urged that Mrs. Howard had had 
a promise of it from Hanover in the Princess Sophia’s time, in 
a letter from her to Lady Frederica Schomberg. I said I had a 
friend of my own (Mrs. Kreinberg) that had put in for the place, 
and that I had promised to help her if it was in my power. Mrs. 
Darcy answered me that I could ask for two if I pleased as well as 
for one. I smiled and said I was not thorough-paced courtier 
enough yet to come up to these notions, and so I desired to be excused. 


And then Lady Cowper adds one enigmatic sentence: ‘I would 
not have undertaken this affair for all the world.’ 

Why ? we ask—and the point is important. The first impression 
made is that Mrs. Howard’s name was already connected with that 
of the Prince, and that the Lord Chancellor’s wife, prudently as 
well as virtuously, shrank from supporting her cause. But the 
ground on which Mrs. Darcy urged her request, no less than the 
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quarter whence it came, disposes of the suspicion. Mrs. Darcy was 
the wife of Conyers Darcy, the King’s Master of the Horse, and the 
brother of Lord Holderness, who a few weeks later married Lady 
Frederica Schomberg. The application came therefore from the 
King’s side, and its ground was a promise made by the Electress to 
Lady Frederica, who was a granddaughter of Marshal Schomberg, 
and, through her mother, a morganatic but acknowledged daughter 
of the Elector Palatine, was a great-niece of the Electress and niece 
of Madame, Duchess of Orleans, Louis the Fourteenth’s sister-in-law. 
But Lady Frederica had also a link with the Hobarts. Her 
grandmother’s grandmother, mother of the Marshal, and Henrietta 
Howard’s great-grandmother had been sisters, a connection which 
though distant was one not likely to be overlooked by the Hobart 
family. It accounted—if not for the visit to Hanover—for Lady 
Frederica’s good offices, and no doubt the promise made to her 
was brought forward at this crisis to determine the Princess’s mind 
in favour of Mrs. Howard’s claim. 

At any rate it is clear that the Prince of Wales had nothing to 
do with the application, and we can only conjecture that Lady 
Cowper, who made no scruple of supping with the Kielmansegge, 
felt herself committed to the German clique which, during the next 
six years, and until Walpole ousted them, had much to say both 
in the Household and the Government. 

In any case the appointment was made, Mrs. Howard was placed 
first among the Bedchamber women, and the Hanover adventure 
had justified itself to the full. Both husband and wife had gained 
posts—the one of £400 a year, the other of £300 ; but, be it noted, 
not in the same establishment. Mr. Howard was in attendance 
on the King, Mrs. Howard on the Princess; and though for the 
next three years something like harmony reigned between the old 
Court at the one end of St. James’s and the young Court at the 
other, this happy condition was not to last. Without probing for 
the deeper root of the enmity that severed father and son, or 
seeking to know whether a matter graver even than the King’s 
treatment of the Prince’s unfortunate mother was in issue between 
them, it is clear that the Prince during these three years took more 
on himself than was hisdue. He could speak English after a fashion, 
the King could speak none, the father was old, and loved quiet, the 
son was in his early thirties, active, restless, and ambitious of 
popularity ; and his head was turned by this sudden elevation. 
Left Regent, he did all that he could to play the sovereign, and his 
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wife, young, handsome, and as able as she was aspiring, egged him 
on. She managed him while she flattered him, and meantime she 
gathered about her the youth, beauty, and fashion of London. 
While the old King sulked in his apartments in the company of his 
unpopular favourites, or like the simple, snuffy, kindly old gentle- 
man that he appears in his later years, trotted off of nights in his 
sedan chair to the Opera with a single attendant, the Princess 
patronised the theatre, showed herself in state in public places, 
and gave gay water-parties at Hampton Court and Richmond. 

But George the First was neither a fool nor a puppet, as his 
career in Hanover had proved. He was as jealous as his son was 
encroaching, and three years after his accession, judging Townshend 
and Walpole to be over favourable to the Prince, he dismissed them. 
Simultaneously, the storm, long gathering, broke within the 
palace. At the christening of his second grandson George forced 
his son to accept for sponsor the Duke of Newcastle, whom the 
Prince hated. The Prince lost his temper, and in his wife’s bed- 
chamber, in the King’s presence, shook his fist in Newcastle’s face. 
The King put him under arrest, and next day banished the young 
couple from St. James’s, at the same time, with true German 
arbitrariness, depriving them of the care of their children. 

The Prince and Princess accepted, nay, made their market of 
the position. They carried their little court to Leicester House on 
the north side of Leicester Fields, once the home of the handsome 
Sydneys, of Henry and Algernon and Sacharissa, where the children 
of Charles the First had lived, and their aunt the Queen of Bohemia 
had died. The result was a complete separation between the two 
households. Howard remained with the King, his wife departed 
with the Princess, and communication between the two courts 
was forbidden. Walpole, sagacious and prudent, steered a middle 
course and bided his time, but the cream of London fashion, the 
young, the gay, the disgruntled, and the far-seeing, flocked to 
Leicester House, made love to the Maids of Honour, and no doubt 
courted the handsome and demure Bedchamber woman. 

It is noteworthy that it is mainly from Mrs. Howard’s corre- 
spondence and the literary folk who began to frequent her that 
we derive our knowledge of Caroline’s Court. The beauty of 
Mary Bellenden, the charm of Molly Lepell, the wilfulness of 
Sophia Howe—the luckless granddaughter of Prince Rupert, whom 
Jane Austen has drawn to the life in Lydia Bennet—the prudence 
of Miss Meadows, of all these we should know no more than of 
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any other generation of Maids, had they not mingled their fortunes 
with those of the Bedchamber woman. Through her and through 
those who wrote to her and those who celebrated her—Pope and 
Gay, Arbuthnot and Peterborough—they live to-day, laugh and 
make love for us—they and their attendant swains. They clustered 
about Mrs. Howard, these young beauties, met in her apartments, 
made much of her, called her their ‘ Suisse,’ dubbed her rooms 
the Swiss Cantons. Whence the nickname is uncertain; some 
have suggested that she stood neutral between the Court factions ; 
others, that the young people likened her to the Beadle who in 
foreign churches kept order. 

We must not forget that while she lived with them she was not 
of them. Their ages ranged from sixteen to twenty, she was 
nearing thirty. She was married, she had a child, she had seen 
much of the world. They were thoughtless and flighty, while it 
is probable that she had acquired the reserve and reticence, the 
sedate and happy dignity that we associate with her, and that 
renders so perplexing the enigma of her career. 

That enigma is one which we cannot evade, distasteful as it 
may be to enter in detail into the question of her relations with 
the Prince. For the question goes to the root of the subject, and 
a clear apprehension, alike of the facts and of the doubts to which 
they give rise, is necessary were it only in justice to Mrs. Howard 
herself. The question is first thrust upon us by an entry in Lady 
Cowper’s Diary made as early as 1716. Lady Cowper states that 
in that year, Lord Townshend, being then in office, ‘ made his 
court to Mrs. Howard and Mrs. Balladine, so that when I came to 
Hampton Court I was never so surprised as to see that so little 
respect was paid to the Princess.’ 

If this statement stood by itself its weight would be small. We 
have that later knowledge of Caroline which assures us that she was 
well able to take care of herself. But it proves the existence of 
a state of things that, superficially observed, deceived both Lord 
Townshend and Lady Cowper ; and it foreshadows and in a degree 
confirms the story told by the two leading witnesses against 
Mrs. Howard. 

Those witnesses are Horace Walpole, who was her intimate 
friend in later life, and Lord Hervey, who was her constant opponent, 
but whose testimony has a high value because he was the Princess’s 
confidant in years to come. The two wrote, each in ignorance of 
the other’s statement, but they agree in the main: and though 
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Horace Walpole wrote long after the event and Hervey was a man 
prone to take the lower view, they were persons not likely to be 
deceived. Hervey lived in the very penetralia of the Court, and 
about this time was wooing Molly Lepell. Later he was the Queen’s 
Vice-Chamberlain, his rooms were at the foot of her staircase, and, 
if man ever saw royalty in undress, he did. Horace Walpole, on 
the other hand, had means of learning the truth not only from the 
lady’s own lips, but from one whose astuteness outward appearances 
seldom deceived—his father. Walpole prefaces the matter by saying 
that the Prince began by laying siege to Miss Bellenden, for whom 
he soon felt a stronger inclination than for any but the Princess ; 
that Miss Bellenden, who had already lost her heart to Colonel 
Campbell of Mamore, Groom of the Princess’s Bedchamber, made 
fun of his suit and sportively defied him: that thereon the Prince, 
suspecting that her affections were engaged, promised that if she 
would tell him who the happy man was and undertake not to 
marry privately he would favour the match. That, on that, she 
did not disclose the name, but promised not to marry privately, 
which nevertheless she did, wedding in 1720 Campbell, who, many 
years after her death, became the fourth Duke of Argyle. That, 
the Prince did not forgive her, but constantly taunted her with 
the breach of her word. And then Walpole goes on : 


Mrs. Howard was the intimate friend of Miss Bellenden, had been 
the confidante of the Prince’s passion, and on Mrs. Campbell's eclipse 
succeeded to her friend’s post of favourite—but not to her resistance. 

From the steady decorum of Mrs. Howard I should conclude 
that she would have preferred the advantage of her situation to 
the ostentatious éclat of it: but many obstacles stood in the way 
of total concealment ; nor do I suppose that love had any share in 
the sacrifice of her virtue. She had felt poverty and was far from 
disliking power. Mr. Howard was probably as little agreeable to 
her as he proved worthless. The Prince, though very amorous, 
was certainly more attracted by a silly idea he entertained of 
gallantry being becoming than by a love of variety, and he added 
the more egregious folly of fancying that inconstancy proved that 
he was not governed: but so awkwardly did he manage that 
artifice that it but demonstrated more clearly the influence of the 
Princess. With such a disposition secrecy would by no means 
have answered His Highness’s views: yet the publicity of the 
intrigue was especially owing to Mr. Howard, who, far from ceding 
his wife quietly, went one night into the quadrangle of St. James’s, 
and vociferously demanded her before the guards and other audience. 
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Being thrust out, he sent a letter to her by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, reclaiming her, and the Archbishop by his instructions, 
consigned the summons to the Queen, who had the malicious 
pleasure of delivering the letter to her rival. 

Such intemperate proceedings by no means invited the new 
Mistress to leave the asylum of St. James’s. She was safe while 
under the royal roof: even after the rupture between the King and the 
Prince (for the affair commenced in the reign of the first George), 
and though the Prince on quitting St. James’s resided in a private 
house, it was too serious an enterprise to take his wife by force 
out of the palace of the Prince of Wales. The case was altered 
when on the arrival of summer their Royal Highnesses were to 
remove to Richmond. Being only Woman of the Bedchamber 
etiquette did not allow Mrs. Howard the entrée of the coach with 
the Princess. She apprehended that Mr. Howard might seize her 
on the road. To baffle such an attempt her friends, John, Duke of 
Argyle, and his brother, the Earl of Islay, called for her in the coach 
of one of them by eight o’clock in the morning of the day at noon 
of which the Prince and Princess were to remove, and lodged her 
safely in their house at Richmond. During the summer a negotia- 
tion was commenced with the obstreperous husband, and he sold 
his own noisy honour and the possession of his wife for a pension 
of twelve hundred a year. 


This statement, explicit as to the main fact, covers a period of 
ten years at least, is vague as to dates, and in many details it is 
certainly inaccurate. Walpole implies that Mrs. Howard’s relations 
with the Prince did not begin until after Mary Bellenden’s marriage; 
but this took place in 1720, and the Prince and Princess were not 
in residence at St. James’s after 1717; so that the husband’s 
clamorous demand under the windows of St. James’s had place, 
if at all, in 1717, when the two Courts were parting, and three years 
before the Bellenden marriage. It may well be, therefore, that it 
had nothing to do with the Prince. 

Fortunately Mr. Croker, who just a hundred years ago edited 
the ‘ Suffolk Correspondence ’ and had before him documents not 
open to us, is able to throw some light on the differences between 
husband and wife. He says that those differences dated from the 
severance between the two courts: and he explains that the letter 
which Walpole mentions was not a letter from Howard to his wife, 
but was a letter from the Archbishop to the Princess, whom the 
Primate regarded as encouraging the wife in her recalcitrance ; and 
he adds that in this letter there was no statement imputing to 
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Mrs. Howard any rivalry with the Princess, or to the Princess any 
malicious jealousy of Mrs. Howard. He thus draws the sting 
from the letter. Mr. Croker further takes the position that the 
husband’s repeated demands for his wife were instigated by the 
old King, and that the motive behind them was a desire to affront 
and annoy the Princess, whom the King hated. Moreover, in 
commenting on the whole matter, Mr. Croker states—and it is fair 
to give this its full weight—that neither in Mrs. Howard’s corre- 
spondence with the Prince, nor in the notes of her correspondence 
with the Princess, nor in any of her more confidential papers, had 
he found a single trace of those relations with the Prince which 
Horace Walpole so confidently imputed. 

But, making every allowance for errors in detail, the gravamen 
of Walpole’s charge remains. And it is fair to say that when 
Mr. Croker made his statement he had not seen Lord Hervey’s 
memoir, which he afterwards edited. Let us now see what Hervey 
has to say : 


Mrs. Howard [he narrates] was there (in Hanover) taken into 
the present Queen’s service, and laid the foundation of that interest 
(such as it is) which she is now possessed of (1730). Though the 
present King (George II) was never then said to think of her as 
a mistress when immediately upon his first coming over he attached 
himself to Mrs. Bellenden, a maid of honour to the Princess, Mrs. 
Howard was always third of that party, and upon a very different 
foot from that on which her correspondence with the King is now 
thought to stand. Mrs. Bellenden, who was afterwards married to 
Colonel Campbell, was incontestably the most agreeable, the most 
insinuating and the most likeable woman of her time, made up of 
many ingredients likely to engage or attach a lover. But as she 
had to do with a man incapable of being engaged by any charm 
but habit, or attracted by any woman but his wife—a man who 
was better pleased with the air of an intrigue than any other part 
of it—and who did not care to pay a valuable consideration even 
for that—she began to find out that her situation was only having 
the scandal of being the King’s mistress without the pleasure, 
and the confinement without the profit; she therefore very wisely 
resolved to withdraw her neck as well as she could little by little, 
out of the unpleasant yoke; and by this conduct she left Mrs. 
Howard, who had more steadiness and more perseverance, to try 
what she could make of a game which the other had found so 
tedious and so unprofitable that she had no pleasure in playing it, 
and saw little to be won by continuing it. - 
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The prince passed, every evening of his life, three or four hours 
in Mrs. Howard’s lodging, who as dresser to the Princess, always 
in waiting, was lodged all the year round in the Court. Mrs, 
Bellenden continued to be of their party till she married, but after 
that time their visits became uninterrupted déte-d-tétes with Mrs. 
Howard, that subsist to this hour: and yet I know many of those 
who are most conversant and best acquainted with the intrigues, 
anecdotes and transactions of this Court who doubt, notwith- 
standing these appearances, the King’s ever having entered into 
any commerce with her that he might not innocently have had 
with his daughter. It is certain that nobody belonging to the 
Court ever believed that he had succeeded with Mrs. Bellenden, 
and though all appearances (the duration of time excepted) were 
exactly the same with regard to both these ladies, yet there are 
many people (which seems very unaccountable) who never suspected 
his success with the one and never doubted it with the other. 


This is the account of Mrs. Howard given by Lord Hervey when 
he joined the household and began his memoirs. And did it stand 
alone, had he never added to it, it would leave the nature of the 
attachment between Mrs. Howard and the King still in grave doubt. 
Before proceeding to consider what he does add—certain facts which 
he learned from the Queen at a later date—it may be worth while, 
in order that we may weigh those facts more correctly, to form 
an estimate of the King and Queen in their domestic relations. 
George the Second was»a small man, restless, brisk, sharp, and 
irritable ; of narrow capacity, yet tenacious of his opinions, jealous 
of his dignity, and impatient of contradiction. At the same time 
he was in the main just and straightforward, of unflinching courage, 
and loyal to those whom he had once come to trust. With men 
he was ill at ease, and having no resources in himself, he spent the 
greater part of his time in the company of women—of his wife, her 
attendants, his daughters; prosing, trifling, scolding, walking up 
and down the room, handling their needlework, wearing out their 
patience. Add that, married at twenty-two, he was for full thirty 
years his wife’s lover ; in company with her, uxorious, praising her 
figure and boasting that in person no woman was her equal ; absent 
from her he wrote to her daily letters of incredible length. In 
return, the Queen, one of the cleverest, the most capable, and the 
most prudent of women, managed him, never contradicting him, 
but patiently listening and little by little instilling into him her 
own view until he fancied that he had formed that view himself. 
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And nothing is more certain than that up to the last year of her 
life her influence with the King never failed, never came second, 
never yielded to another. But how much this cost an acute and 
lively woman we may gather from the remark made by the Queen’s 
eldest daughter when Lady Suffolk left the court. ‘I wish with 
all my heart,’ the Princess Royal said, ‘that he would take some- 
body else, that Mamma might be a little relieved from the ennui of 
seeing him for ever in her room !’ 

But the man who is governed by his wife is of all men the most 
sensitive on the subject: he may suspect the truth, but he never 
acknowledges it. He makes at least a show of independence, and 
what clearer proof of independence can he give than the maintenance 
ofa mistress? George held, too, the German view that a Mattresse 
en titre was an appanage necessary to the dignity of a sovereign. 

So far, then, the belief of many that Mrs. Howard was a mistress 
only in name, a woman with whom the King could gossip and whom 
he could bore at will, seems to rest on plausible grounds. When we 
consider, further, the character that she bore, the esteem in which 
she was held by women as well as by men, her position in close and 
intimate attendance on the wife, the very slight influence she 
wielded, and the comparatively small profit that she made of the 
situation, we are tempted to agree with those of her contemporaries 
who believed in her innocence. Lord Chesterfield, her friend but 
a man of the world, writes, ‘I am persuaded that her private 
interviews with the Prince were (for the reasons above stated) as 
innocent as to the main point as those between him and Mrs. 
Bellenden had been.’ And though ‘the reasons above stated ’ are 
omitted in his published Characters, his opinion deserves some 
weight. Lord Egmont, too, an habitué of the Court who had 
private channels of information, in a private letter written at the 
time of Lady Suffolk’s departure from St. James’s, says emphati- 
cally of her that ‘her reputation has all these years suffered very 
unjustly owing to her friendship with the King.’ 

But unfortunately Lord Hervey, about the very time Lord 
Egmont was writing these words, added certain statements which 
must be held to be damaging. He had his facts from the Queen’s 
mouth, and he tells us upon her authority that Mrs. Howard, whose 
salary as a Bedchamber woman was £300 a year, received £2000 
a year from the Prince before his accession and £3200 a year after- 
wards, ‘ besides several little dabs of money both before and since 
he came to the throne.’ 
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This is beyond doubt a serious fact; for George was penurious 
and, as Hervey often and plaintively states, was not a ‘ giver.’ 
The sums were not large, if the situation was that which the world 
suspected: they compared but poorly with the lavishness of 
Charles the Second or even of William the Third. But viewed by 
the light of George’s carefulness in money affairs, they rose above 
the level of platonic affection, and we must reluctantly take them 
into account. 

Nor is this all. There is connected with it a matter which 
brings us back to the chronological sequence of events. Presuming 
that there were relations between Mrs. Howard and the Prince 
other than platonic, it is probable that they began at some time 
during the three years following the marriage of Mary Bellenden: 
and of a crisis about that time we have evidence, for we learn from 
her friends that during the years 1722 and 1723 she suffered much 
from depression and vapours, while there seems reason to think 
that her deafness and the headaches which afflicted her during 
a great part of her life began at this time. Then, in the second 
of these years she purchased either from a Mrs. Vernon or directly 
from the Commissioners of Forfeited Estates a property at 
Twickenham, on which she built during the next three years the 
house, Marble Hill, which was to be her home until her death. 
Apparently the land had belonged to Lord Bolingbroke, and had 
fallen to the Crown on his impeachment. The site was well chosen, 
on the left bank of the Thames, a mile above Richmond Bridge, and 
a mile and a half from the Prince’s river-side residence, Richmond 
Lodge. It lay within easy reach of the three palaces of Kew, 
Hampton Court, and Windsor, and was surrounded by the seats of 
the great whom the fashion of that day drew irresistibly to the 
green banks of the Thames. To protect the property from her 
husband it was vested in Lord Islay, the Duke of Argyle’s brother. 
We are told that Lord Burlington and Lord Pembroke (the brother- 
in-law of her friend Mrs. Herbert) designed the house, that Lord 
Bathurst, her next-door neighbour, and Pope laid out the gardens, 
that Arbuthnot and Swift acted as her Major-domos, while choirs 
of poets hymned the modest charms of her home. Lady Bristol, 
ever vivacious, records that in July 1726 


the Princess with all her children went by water last Thursday and 
landed to go and see Mrs. Howard’s house at Marble Hill, and just 
at landing there is some very coarse gravel laid, where my Lord 
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Selkirk was awkward enough to throw me down on landing me out 
of the boat. 


But the point for us is that the Prince had the credit of finding 
the purchase money or the greater part of it. Mr. Croker appears 
to admit this, and names the sum—ten or twelve thousand pounds ; 
and it is undoubtedly, in view of the Prince’s penurious nature, 
a damaging fact. Butit does not fall in with the Queen’s statement 
that in addition to her pension Mrs. Howard had from the King 
‘several little dabs of money before and since he came to the 
throne.’ The Queen was not one at any time to call £12,000 a little 
dab of money, and we know that Mrs. Howard was in straits before 
the house was finished. Swift wrote of her at this time : 


My house was only built for show, 

My lady’s empty pockets know, 

And now she will not have a shilling 
To raise the stairs or mould the ceiling. 
Tis come to what I always thought 
My lady will not have a groat. 


We must add one more item of an adverse bearing. Horace 
Walpole says that she had at St. James’s the rooms at the foot of 
the King’s staircase which had been occupied by the Duchess of 
Kendal and were afterwards occupied by Lady Yarmouth: on the 
King’s side, that is, and at the farther end of the Garden Front, 
at some distance from the Queen’s apartments, to which her duties 
called her at the Queen’s rising every morning. This is a point 
which cannot be ignored, but we will revert to it when it becomes 
necessary to sum up the whole evidence and arrive at a final 
verdict. 

In the meantime, before we deal with the change in her fortunes 
which was wrought by George the First’s death, we may turn to 
@ more pleasant topic—the friendships that bound Mrs. Howard 
to so many of the most famous personages of her day, and this 
in spite of growing deafness and frequent ill-health. It cannot fail 
to be noticed that in the main she chose for friends those who were 
opposed to Walpole, and consequently to George the Second’s 
government after his accession; that many were Tories, some 
Jacobites, and more out-of-office Whigs, and that it was these 
friendships that eventually undermined her influence both with the 
King and the Queen. But the explanation is simple. The friends 
she chose, and to whom she clung, were those among whom she 
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spent the years between 1717 and 1727. Between these dates the 
Prince was in opposition, and those who frequented Leicester House 
and Richmond Lodge were drawn from that party. True, Walpole 
in 1720 effected a momentary reconciliation between Prince and 
King. He regained thereby his footing in the King’s favour, and 
making his profit of the failure of the South Sea scheme and the 
timely death of Sunderland and Stanhope, he seized the reins of 
power, which his strong hands were to hold for more than twenty 
years. But the reconciliation between the courts proved to be 
hollow, the Prince gained nothing, and judging that Walpole had 
made use of him, he became until his father’s death the Minister’s 
enemy. Consequently to Leicester House flocked all those whom 
Walpole’s policy displeased or his monopoly of places excluded. 
Pulteney, the head of the dissident Whigs, the able Carteret, the 
jealous Argyle, Chesterfield, who, like his grandfather, the Trimmer, 
saw ever both sides of a question—these were the leading figures 
in the Prince’s ante-chamber. They were reinforced by Tories and 
Jacobites, by Atterbury, Bathurst, and Wyndham—behind whom 
loomed the intriguing Bolingbroke—as well as by some younger 
men whose way Walpole barred, the Pitts and Grenvilles, and by 
the whole clique of literary men, Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, Swift, for 
whom Walpole had no use. It was natural that Mrs. Howard, 
living among these, should form friendships with them, that she 
should adopt their views, and that with them her future fortunes 
should be bound up; and naturally, too, the politicians among 
them courted her, built high hopes on her interest, expected much 
from her. ‘ Her lodgings,’ writes Lord Chesterfield, ‘ grew more 
and more frequented by busy faces, both of men and women. 
Solicitations surrounded her, which she did not reject, knowing 
that the opinion of having power often procured power.’ And 
probably, for she was a charming and amiable rather than a shrewd 
woman, she shared the hopes of her clients and found in them 
compensation for the loss of freedom and the servitude of her 
position. Meantime, her literary friends built higher still—castles 
in Spain. She was to do wonderful, she was to do marvellous 
things for them. For it was the golden age of patronage, and 
companionship with the great had turned the heads of those who 
lived by letters. The petted guests of statesmen and duchesses, 
at home in half a dozen country mansions, the poet and the 
dramatist of that day came to think that they, too, had claims on 
the State, that they, too, had a right to a share in the plunder 
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of the public. And they looked to her, many of them, to obtain 
these things for them. 

One writer, however, was shrewd enough to doubt the future. 
Swift, complying with a craze of the day, drew a character of the 
favourite, and with an impertinence all his own presented it to her. 
Too long to be inserted here, it is still a document of great interest : 
and though coloured by the writer’s cynicism and tinged with the 
uneasy arrogance that inspired him when he dealt with men and 
women of a higher rank than his own, it presents a picture upon 
which he must have complimented himself in the time to come. 
He gives Mrs. Howard credit for many amiable qualities, for beauty 
and wit, for modesty, for desiring that she might not be considered 
the favourite that she was. He credits her with a political ability 
which it is more than doubtful if she possessed and a finesse which 
it is almost certain that she lacked. But he finds her too much 
of a courtier, he reproaches her with not venturing her full credit 
for her friends and for asking for them only that which she knew 
would be gladly given. He styles her an excellent companion for 
men of the best accomplishments, who had nothing to seek; and 
attributing to her justice, truthfulness, and generosity in private 
life, he hints at an underlying insincerity, a faint heart in the 
cause of her friends. He concludes by hoping for better things in 
the future, but it is clear that his hope is weak, and whether he 
read her character aright or foresaw the dénouement, a complaint 
underlies his description. 

Before we raise the curtain on that dénowement, now near at 
hand, let us see what friends, less selfish or less clear-sighted, said 
of her at this time. Lord Peterborough, hero and knight-errant, 
addressed to her the charming verses that begin : 


I said to my heart between sleeping and waking, 

Thou wild thing that always art leaping or aching, 

What black, brown, or fair, in what clime, in what nation, 
By turns has not taught thee a pit-a-patation ? 


And then, after describing various fair ones who did not move him, 
he continues, 


But Chloe so lovely, so easy, so fair, 

Her wit so genteel, without art, without care, 
When she comes in my way—the motion, the pain, 
The leapings, the achings return all again. 
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Oh wonderful creature! A woman of reason, 

Never grave out of pride, never gay out of season, 
When so easy to guess who this angel shall be, 

Would one think Mrs. Howard e’er dreamt it was she ? 


Surely the woman who in her thirties drew this tribute from 
a man who had spent his long life in court and camp, who had seen 
all the beauties of Whitehall in its palmy days, must have owned no 
common charm! Or, listen to a greater poet’s compliment : 


I know the thing that’s most uncommon, 
(Envy be silent and attend !) 

I know a reasonable woman, 
Handsome and witty, yet a friend. 


Not warped by passion, awed by rumour, 

Not grave through pride or gay through folly, 
An equal mixture of good humour, 

And sensible, soft melancholy. 


Has she no faults, then (envy says), Sir ? 
Yes, she has one, I must aver ; 

When all the world conspires to praise her 
The woman’s deaf, and does not hear. 


Gay had as far back as 1714 addressed to her his ‘ Epistle to 
a Lady,’ and Swift, writing at the close of this period, pays, whatever 
were his private doubts, a singular testimony to the influence with 
which she was credited. ‘There are, Madam,’ he writes to her, 
‘thousands in the world who, if they saw your dog Fop treat me 
kindly, would next day tell me in a letter of the delight they heard 
I had in doing good, and, being assured that a word of mine would 
do anything, desire my interest to speak to the Speaker, to speak 
to Sir R. Walpole, to speak to the King, etc.’ 

That influence was soon to be put to the test. In 1727 George 
the First died suddenly, the curtain rose on a new scene, and at the 
Queen’s Coronation Mrs. Howard played a conspicuous part. 
Splendidly robed in scarlet trimmed with silver, her hair dressed in 
long locks and puffs entwined with silver ribbons, she walked with 
Mrs. Herbert up the Abbey behind the Mistress of the Robes, the 
Duchess of Dorset, who followed the royal train-bearers. During 
the ceremony she stood on the left of the pallium, holding the coif, 
and at the proper time opened the Queen’s tucker and assisted 
in pinning on the crown; and doubtless there were few in the 
glittering assembly who were more curiously observed. 
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But this was the fair outside, and before even the new Sovereign 
had removed from Hampton Court to St. James’s it became clear 
that the hopes alike of politicians and poets were to be blighted. 
They, and perhaps Mrs. Howard, had counted without her mistress. 
The Queen, whose single political aim it was that ‘ the whole,’ by 
which she meant the Government as settled in the House of 
Hanover, should be carried on, turned about in twenty-four hours, 
wisely made up her quarrel with Walpole, and confirmed him in 
office. Save in the household, hardly a change was made, those 
who were out of place remained out of place, and too late the 
aspirants learned that beside the Queen’s influence that of the 
Favourite ranked for nothing. On the contrary, it was manifest, 
as one who knew both well said, that George thought more of his 
wife’s little finger than of his mistress’s whole person. 

If Mrs. Howard had at this crisis followed the Queen’s lead, 
abandoned her friends, and made her peace with the powerful 
Minister, she might have avoided that which ensued—the slow but 
steady loss of the King’s favour. It is possible that she made the 
mistake which the Queen never made, and argued with him, and 
contradicted him: with the result that while on the one hand the 
failure of their expectations brought upon her the obloquy of her 
friends, on the other hand her support of those friends forfeited the 
royal favour. And simultaneously she had her private trials to 
meet. Mr. Howard, who in the last days of the old King had 
demanded her through the Archbishop, lost his place, and, driven 
to desperation, sought an interview with the Queen. Years later 
the Queen gave an account of the interview to Lord Hervey, and 
it is an account so striking that it is worth while to insert it in full. 


She told me [Hervey records] the whole history of the bustle 
Mr. Howard had made to take his wife from Court, and that when 
Mr. Howard came to Her Majesty and said he would take his wife 
out of Her Majesty's coach if he met her in it, she had bid him do 
it if he dared, ‘ though,’ said she, ‘I was horribly afraid of him 
(for we were ¢éte-d-téte) all the time he was playing the bully. 
What added to my fear upon this occasion was that, as I knew him 
to be so brutal as well as a little mad, and seldom quite sober, 
so I did not think it impossible but that he might throw me out 
of that window (for it was in this very room our interview was and 
that sash open just as it is now) ; but as soon as I had got near the 
door and thought myself safe from being thrown out of the window, 
Je pris mon grand ton de Reine, et Je disais I would be glad to 
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see who should dare to open my coach-door and take out one of 
my servants; sachant tout le temps qu’il pouvoit faire s'il le 
voulait, and qu'il aurait sa femme et moi l’affront. Then I told 
him that my resolve was positively neither to favour his wife to go 
to him if she had no mind to it, nor to keep herif she had. He then 
said he would complain to the King ; upon which Je prenais encore 
mon haut ton and said the King had nothing to do with my servants, 
and for that reason he might save himself the trouble, as I was 
sure that the King would give him no answer but that it was none of 
his business to concern himself with my family: and after a good 
deal more of conversation of this kind (I standing close to the door 
all the while to give me courage) Monsieur Howard et moi nous 
nous donnions le bonjour et il se retira. 

‘ After this that old fool, my Lord Trevor, came to me from 
Mrs. Howard and after thanking me in her name for what I had 
done, proposed to me to give £1200 a year to Mr. Howard to let 
his wife stay with me: but as I thought I had done full enough, 
and that it was a little too much not only to keep the King’s 
guenippes (in English, trulls) under my roof, but to pay them too, 
I pleaded poverty to my good Lord Trevor and said I would do 
anything to keep so good a servant as Mrs. Howard about me, but 
that for the £1200 a year I really could not afford it. 

‘ But after all this matter was settled,’ the Queen continued, 
and we may as well hear her out, ‘ the first thing this wise, prudent 
Lady Suffolk did was to pick a quarrel with me about holding 
a basin in the ceremony of my dressing, and to tell me, with her 
little fierce eyes and cheeks as red as your coat, that positively she 
would not do it; to which I made her no answer then in anger, 
but calmly as I would have said to a naughty child, “ Yes, my dear 
Howard, I am sure you will. Go, go! Fie, for shame! Go, my 
good Howard, we will talk of this another time.” ’ 


(To be continued.) 
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CLUES. 
Across. Down. 
1, Girl who once tasted a lobster. 1. Leading characteristic of the Queen. 
5. Villain of the piece. 2. The Baby’s voice. 
10. Limit of stature in Court. 3. Another place where bottles make one feel 
14, Number of ostriches in the pool. larger. 
16. Article in the Duchess’s kitchen. 4. Part of the ace. 
17. A famous author. 6. Verdict, on the evidence (initials). 
18, Weapon. 7. Pat was ordered to take it away. 
19. It was a golden one. 8. Old musical instrument. 
20. From ‘lice’s French lesson. - 9. Decree. 
21. Trick. 10. On the Dormouse’s list that began with 
22. Half a head. an M. 
25. Initials of a pseudonym. 11. Accustom. 
26. Not done in the Gryphon’s school. 12. Salute of guns (anagram). 
27. Article always tobe found withthe Duchess. 13. Dog, as the cat sees him. 
29. Has feet, but is not a biped or a quadruped. 15. Again 53 across. 
32. Not exactly heavy. 23... Grinner. 
33. Some other time. 24. Signifying distance (prefix). 
34, A flier by night. 27. Abbreviated conjunction. 
36. The question for the Court. 28. How to get into a croquet-ground. 
38. What the Mouse said before the water 29. ‘Tears, idle tears.’ 
choked it. 30. Relation of 34 across. 
39. From the Latin lesson. 31. Came together. 
40. An ungrammatical phrase. 33. Commonest of double letters. 
41. A variety of 29. 35. Very common article. 
44. Moved the adjournment of the meeting. 36. Part of the marine curriculum. 
48. The real thing, not the imitation. 37. Alice, after drinking from the bottle. 
50. Use of the key. 41. Weight again. 
51. 14 across + 1. 42. The explanation. 
52, What the Baby made. 43. Anagram of ‘muted.’ 
53. The gentle readers. 44, Ditto. 
54. One of the cards, wrong end u 45. Short for agen 
55. What everybody in the book ws 3 (according 46. ‘No. Tw 
to the Cat). 47. Attack. 
56. d half an hour. 48. Included in the letter to ‘ Alice’s Right 
58. In the morning. Foct, Esq. 
60. Another bird that might have been there. 49. Teller of eutory without an end. 
61. Another commodity for the Duchess’s 56, Author of original of ‘ Father William’ 
kitchen (edible). (initials). 
62, Indispensable to any tea-party. 57. Two vowels. 
63. Two initials of the author. 59. Your obedient servant. 
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LITERARY CROSSWORD. 


(‘ ALICE IN WONDERLAND.”) 
BY AGRIPPA. 






























































































































































640 LITERARY CROSSWORD. 


For the first, second, and third correct answers to be opened, the Editor of 
Tue CoRNHILL MaGazINE offers each a prize of books to the value of £1, to be 
chosen from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 

RULES. 

1. With his solution, whether on the printed form or not, every solver must 
send the coupon which appears on page xii. Only one answer may be sent with 
each coupon. 

2. On his answer the solver must write his name and address. 

3. Answers to the Literary Crossword should be written in ink and addressed 
to the Crossword Editor, The Cornhill Magazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, 
W. 1, and must arrive not later than May 20. 

4. Solvers who write a second letter to correct a previous answer must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 


SOLUTION OF ‘R.L.S.’? LITERARY CROSSWORD. 
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‘08S. Down. 
. New Arabian Nights. 12. Pen(ny). . Nigger (’ The sear en * > 2. Apia). 
. E.O. 14. Samoa. > ian; Indiana. 
. Weg (&.L.S.’s nickname for Edmund et The Merry Men’ (reversed). 
Gosse). Nod. 


+ MD. ° oy ty Admiral Guinea. 
. Apex. b 10. Top 
26. Leal. & Nl Trunk (‘ New yO Nights’). 
. Print. 29. Ter. . Walter (See Letters, II. 4). 
i ~— N(icholson). - Epée. 17 
L.(8). 33. (1900. - * 23. 
3 Essay. 24, 25. Wi(ad). 
. Map 43. ° le i im ¢ Treasure Island’). 
. Ide See Letters, III. 302). a 36. Si(ck). 
* ‘Avem(aria). 47. Pew. Z re 38. Ye 
. TT. = : St. Ives. 40. ay ¢ em "). 
. Heather. ‘Teal. . Aviate. 
. Thoreau ¢ Familiar Studies’), 4 _— 48. we ‘3 — 
. Etre (‘to be’). 5 
. Sire de Maletroit. be iy (trill in music). . co). 
RESULT OF ‘CHARLES DICKENS’ LITERARY CROSSWORD. 


The first three correct solutions a were sent in by Mr. W. A. Meadows, 
Woodgate, Colehill, Wimborne ; Miss M. J. Wilde, 21 Pembroke Road, W. 8; 
and Mrs. Goodwyn, Highcroft, Chipperfield, Kings Langley, Herts; and they will 
choose books to oe value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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